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the gamblers at their 
ewan shell game. 
what he didn’t 
do to Hell's Depot! 
Lure of Piper’s 
Glen —T.G. Roberts 
Im the north woods 


og wallops count 
than wallets. 
Jim "Tedhunter of the 
r tiets set 
a dizzy pace, until— 
Apache Valley— 
Arthur Chapman 
Cattle rustiers, night 
roundups, a yellow sheriff, 
love in the enemy's camp. 
ond Mate — 
H. Bedford-Jones 
as, in the China 
Wy scuppers 
red; women be- 
sieged — yt eutthroats on 
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Leaded Dice—E. L. Sabin 
How bold American adven- 
turers drove the Spaniards out 
of Texas. Flaming passions, des- 
perate fighting, treachery, cap- 
ture, prison. 
Arizona Argonauts— 

H. Bedford-Jones 
Shipwrecked men ‘driftin’ 
iid." Mysterious Chinaman 

with a beautiful white daughter. 
The fight at the waterhole. Gold, 
guns and a get-away. 
Devil’s Payday—W. C. Tuttle 
Hard-dying herees who defy 
both Nature and men. Burning 
sands—buzzar ds in the spring 
Sontag of Sundown—W. C€, Tuttle 
Where bravery and bullets count. Rough cow- 
punchers—quick to greet a friend or choke a traitor. 
Canyon of Green Death—F. R. Buckley 
Creepy, strange, this mystery of the lost barranco, 
Terrible confiict in the desert, Duty versus desire. 
Don Quickshot of tne Rio Grande— 
Stephen Chalmers 
A big man whe was lookin’ for trouble—and 
found it. Bandits, raging storm, and a pair of blue 
eyes that promised happiness. 
Ghallanga of the North—J. B. Hendryx 


true. noth. 
ing. Cold. hu hunger, wild beasts—they laugh at ‘em all. 


Sky-High Corral—Ralph Cummings 
Tale of a forest ranger who refused to “tay down,” 
Neither fire, feud nor jealous sc can whip a 
regular he-man. 











Exciting 
Smashing 
Red Blooded 
BOOKS ~ 


OU’RE cheating yourself if you 
1 ie these stories of glorified 

history and entrancing thrillers. 
Don’t depend entirely on the dry 
pages of the average history for 
your knowledge of the inside story 
of the fearless men and brave women 
who experienced breath-taking ad- 
ventures. Get the detailed human 
interest facts out of these twelve 
books by famous authors. 


Read About Wildcat Nell 


“Just beeause I wear cowboy clothes 
and ride and shoot like a man,” said Wild- 
cat Nell, “I guess there’s a lot of talk about 
me going around, but from now on I help 
dad in this feud, and you can take that 
home to the boys at Keystone Ranch.” 
And Wildcat Nell swung her heavy rawhide 
lash across the ranchman’s shoulders. He 
could feel the bleed rush into the welt where 
the stinging lash had cut through his shirt. 
Wildeat Nell——* but read the rest for your- 
self in Apache Valley, one of the many 
daring stories in these twelve big bully 
books. A thrill on every page. 


Action in Every Story 
Over 100,000 sets of these twelve grip- 


ping, faseinating books are to be found in 
the homes of people who enjoy real smash- 
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ing red-blooded tales of Iaand-to-hand con- 
fliets, two-gun men, feszless and loyal 
women in the Frozen North, on the China 
Seas, in the Devil’s Hole :and in the Apache 
Valley. Good, clean, wholesome 
nothing that should not be read by any boy 
or girl, 


Send No Money 


You don’t need to send’ a penny in ad- 
vance to get this whole set. of twelve swilt, 
mile-a-minute books, just put your name 
and address on the coupon and mail it now 
before this remarkably low price offer is 
withdrawn. Then when the postman hands 
you the books simply pay \him $1.98, plus 
few cents delivery charges, but remember 
you are not to consider this « final purchase 
until after five days, for if yau don’t think 
these books to be the most fi.iscinating you 
ever read, you can return them and your ; 
money will be returned. Covers in full 
colors. Treat yourself to some real enter- 
tainment and mail the coupom now 


Garden City Publishing Co.. Inc. 
Dept. W-681 Gardere City, N. Y. 


stories, 





Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. W-681 Garden City, New York ! 


You may send me the 12 volumes of Western 
Stories by Hendryx, Tuttie and other fainous authors 
I will pay the postman only $198 (plus few cents de- 
livery charges) It is understood that i may return 
these books, if I desire, within five days aud receive 
my money back promptly. 
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“General Van Dorne,” 
Rawson went on, “had 
effected a junction with 
Sterling Price’s corps. 
We thought the move 
on Corinth was a feint” 


By 


Lawrence Perry 


Tlusts ited by 


L. F. Wilford 






































The DINNER of the C 


ENERAL Jubal T. Erskine, 
late C.S.A., brought his hand 
to rigid salute as the colors of 

. a detachment of Regular sol- 
diers, leading the Memorial Day pa- 
rade, passed a corner of Riverside Drive 
upon which he occupied a post of van- 
tage. 

_A policeman, struck no doubt by the 
distinguished bearing of the man, had 
made this position for him in the very 
forefront of spectators, a flattering 
mark of respect which the dauntless old 
man appreciated no less than the kind- 
liness and consideration of those 
pressed behind and upon either side. 

There seemed to be a spell upon all— 
upon the crowds that lined curb and 
sidewalk, upon those who sat in the 
long, low stands across the way, stands 
embowered in theoverhanging branches 
of trees, bright with bunting and flags. 

he odor of bloom, wafted from the 
open spaces beyond the broad river, the 


beauty of the day, its soft, sweet tran- 
quillity, its scented winds and sunshine, 
combined to lure memories from the 
limbo of forgetfulness. General Erskine 
was not without sentiment. But a few 
weeks since, he had stood in a Southern 
burying ground, making an address 
above the graves of those who had fol- 
lowed him into battle. It was a day 
very like this—the breezes were bur- 
dened with messages then; they were 
so burdened now. Slowly his eyes 
closed. 

Tramp. Tramp. Tramp. He was 
young again. The Virginians were 
passing on their way to Gettysburg, 
with Floweree’s band at the head, 
playing “Her Bright Smile Haunts Me 
Still.” Dust laden sunlight hovered 
above them—dusty sunlight of a day 
long gone. Ahead over fertile uplands 
shimmered the long road northward. 

General Erskine’s eyelids quivered, 
then opened. Veterans of the World 


War were going by with free stride; 
swinging, cocky. Boys! Mere boys! 
They had lived their hour, too. And 
the years lay ahead of them, as once 
they had lain ahead of him. 

The boys of ’61—where were they 
now, most of them? 

From the stand across the. Drive 
came a shrill cry of “Daddy!” A stal- 
wart marcher in olive drab, with cap- 
tain’s insignia, turned waving his hand, 
and a little boy with yellow hair leaned 
far over the railing, his lips parted, 
eyes wide, shining. Something rose in 
General Erskine’s throat. He had lived 
through just this incident; with his 
son—with his grandson. 

He was but vaguely aware of the 
processes that had attended the jour- 
ney uptown. He had arrived in the city 
with no idea of viewing this parade; 
had, indeed, not known there was to be 
one. Some subtle essence of the day 
had impelled him. New he stood on the 
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corner, utterly abandoned to his 
thoughts and to his emotions. Even the 
mission that had brought him hurried- 
ly to New York from his home in Vir- 
ginia had long departed from his mind. 

A handful of zouaves were passing 

now. How old they were, how bent. 
Yet they were no older than he, some 
probably not so old. Unconsciously 
General Erskine’s tall figure became 
even more erect; his hands strayed ab- 
sently over his snowy moustache and 
imperial. Red-legged devils! How 
they had skeedaddled at Bull Run! 
Fair game for sharpshooters. A grim 
expression settled upon the man’s face. 
There was color in that war. Looked 
as though it were not to be displaced 
as the romantic struggle of the Ameri- 
can people. Well, why should it? 
Brother against brother; father against 
son. 

The remnants of a Grand Army post 
straggled by. General Erskine’s hand 
rose to his hat. He ~ 
uncovered. His 
eyes were suffused. 
He didn’t know 
what had got into 
him, but it all 
seemed more than 
he could stand. 

Then, as he 
looked, suddenly he 
became rigid. The 
lines in his face 
deepened and hard- 
ened. His eyes be- 
came as steel. Di- 
rectly opposite him 
a shining touring 
ear, flag - draped, 
had come to a halt. 
In the tonneau 
were five men, all 
of them of distin- 
zuished bearing, all 


of them _ white- 
haired, ruddy of 
face. 


General Erskine’s 
cold eyes turned 
upon each of the 
occupants of that 
motor car in turn. His lips moved in 
an exclamation of some sort. He turned 
as upon a pivot, burrowed into the 
crowd upon the sidewalk and was gone. 

The occupants of that motor car were 
the surviving members of General 
Erskine’s class at West Point. 


OWARD evening, but before sun- 

set, Genera] Erskine stood in front 
of the clerk’s desk in a hotel much 
used by army people, gazing up at a 
frame over which in letters of white 
enamel was the information that it con- 
tained a list of the events arranged to 
take place in the hostelry within the 
ensuing hours. The various functions 
were set forth in alphabetical order 
and there were many of them. 

“Class of Sixty-blank, West Point. 
Dinner.” 

Some emotion seemed to be strug- 
gling for mastery in Erskine’s mind 
and at length, apparently, he yielded 
to it. With an angry gesture he turned 
away, walking out of the doors of the 
lobby and pausing on the steps leading 
to the sidewalk. 

Level rays of sunlight bathed the 
great thoroughfare in a mellow glow. 
All the world, as it seemed, was abroad 
and in a leisurely mood as befitted the 






softness of the waning day. Automo- 
biles drifted by, giving flashes of silks 
and chiffons set off against the stark 
black and white of male attire. Below, 
on the sidewalk, moved an unceasing 
throng, gazing, gazed at, smiling, talk- 
ing, nodding here and there as though 
the spell of the day were one of uni- 
versal fraternity. 

Erskine lifted his head impatiently. 
He turned and was about to enter the 
hotel when his eye was caught bya figure 
turning in from the sidewalk. It re- 
quired no full glance to assure General 
Erskine as to the identity of the new- 
comer, while even to a casual observer 
their kinship of blood would have been 
obvious. In build they were identical; 
there was the same carriage of the 
head, the same flashing eyes. 

The young man’s garb was that of a 
captain with insignia indicating that 
he was on staff duty. He stopped short, 
his hand rising in involuntary salute. 


“General Erskine!”—Capt. Jubal T. 
Erskine, 3rd, U. S. A., had never ad- 
dressed his grandfather other than by 
his title—“Why, this is great! I 
didn’t know you were in the city.” He 
studied the older man for an instant 
and then smiled radiantly. “Oh, of 
course, you’ve come on for the dinner 
of your class—” 

General Erskine’s 
peremptorily. 

“Jube, boy, pause a moment befo’ 
you utter profanity. I am not here 
for this—this dinner you speak of. 
That you well know. I am here partly 
on business, suh. But more especially 
to give you yo’ orders.” 

he boy flushed. 

“Orders? I don’t quite—” 

“Jube, I came here as fast as train 
could bring me mainly to see you. 
didn’t even trust to telegraph.” 

Captain Erskine studied the old man 
curiously. Then he started. 

“Oh, you—you mean that dinner?” 

“Yes, suh. That dinner is just what 
I do mean. Jubal, you wrote me a let- 
ter sayin’ that the survivors of my 
class at the United States Military 
Academy had invited you, as a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor man in the 
late war—I should say the war that 
followed the late war, meanin’ the Re- 


hand went out 


He brought his hand to rigid salute 
as the colors passed 


bellion—to be guest of honor at their 
feast.” 

“Yes, sir. I wrote that. And I 
wrote that they had asked me to use 
my good offices in making you forget 
past difficulties and sit in with the 
little handful that are left. I hadn’t 
any doubt of my success, sir.” 

“Yo’ hadn’t any doubt!” 

“No, sir, none at all. Why, there are 
only five left in this world—six with 
you. General Erskine, when I got that 
letter from General Gillespie, and when 
I talked to three or four of those fine 
old boys this morning, I got a lump in 
my throat that won’t come up and 
can’t be pushed down. I—” 

“Jube, silence, suh. What you 
wrote about askin’ me to come to this 
dinner was impudence, suh; sheah im- 
pudence. I would no mo’, suh, attend 
that dinner, than I would cut off my 
right hand. Just one minute, boy—” 

General Erskine cleared his throat, 
raising a hand im- 
pressively. 

“Jube, I am here 
to info’m you dis- 
tinctly that no kin 
of mine must at- 
tend that dinner 
and expect further 
association with 
me. I went to yo’ 
quarters on Gov- 
ernor’s Island this 
mo’nin’ and you 
were away at the 
parade on duty 
with yo’ command- 
in’ officer. I took 
the trouble to go 
there again this 
afternoon. Youhad 
not returned. I 
waited for yo’ at 
this hotel and now 
I’m tellin* you, 
Jube, that I fo’bid 
yo’ to sit at a table 
with those men.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, The 
scene was_ keenly 
poignant to both. In all their lives 
nothing like this, nothing in any way 
resembling this, had ever passed be- 
tween them. 

“General Erskine, you didn’t object 
to my going to West Point.” 

“Of co’se not. I have nothing but 
reverence for the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. And I’m proud, as yo’ 
know, that yo’ have been an honor to 
it ” 





The younger man’s voice came 
swiftly. 

“So were you an honor to it. And 
an honor to the South and to American 
manhood. And here you are with only 
four or five of your old boy comrades 
left alive and you’re keeping up a 
grudge that—” 


“Do yo’ know what that grudge 
might be, suh?” 
“Yes, sir. General Gillespie told me 


this morning.” 
“What did he tell, Jubal?” 
“He said you were not invited to the 
first class reunion after the war.” 
“Ha! Why was I not invited?” 
“Some hot heads in the class were 
responsible. General Gillespie has for- 
gotten the exact reason, sir.” 
“Reason! There was no reason, suh; 
nothin’ but wavin’ the bloody shirt.” 
(Continued on page 15) ; 
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Uncle Sam’s 





Greatest Romance 


By 
Herbert Corey 





A recent slide (October, 1923) in the Gaillard Cut, the only part of the Panama Canal where man and nature 


OMETIMES we think of the 

Panama Canal as a ditch. Or 

we may call it an aid to com- 

merce or a line of defense. Or 
perhaps a flutter in altruism. It is all 
of these things and more. 

It is—it seems to me—the biggest 
romance in the world. 

Look into history and see if that 
boast is unwarranted. Its foundations 
are silk and gold and 
tea and gems. The [- 
cement of its walls is 
blood. Forty years | 
before Columbus dis- 
covered America the | 
Turk smashed the 
Eastern Roman Empire 
and Western Europe 
was barred from the 
land routes to India. 
That would never do. 
Cathay was the great 
purveyor of luxuries in 
those days and the mer- 
chants demanded that a 
water passage be found. 
Some one is always to 
be found to do the bid- 
ding of big business. 
Christopher Columbus 
set out to find the east- 
ern passage. First of 
a long line of adven- 
turers, he landed on | 
the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, although he did not 
know it. He was 

! 





— 


hardly dead before his 





are still occasionally at odds 


talked of a canal across the isthmus. 

There was a time when the pirates 
swarmed about it. We may deprecate 
piracy, but we must admit that the 
hardy old ruffians were a careless lot of 
fighters. The ruins of th old city of 
Panama are still to be ween on the 
Isthmus. When Morgan sacked it and 
burned it the chroniclers say the molten 
gold sizzled into the cracks in the pave- 





, 





ment. Then Morgan double-crossed his 
men. He ran away with the profits, 
bought a title and a commission and 
became a decent member of society. 
When he had time he shot and hanged 
his old associates. 

Not a century—hardly a decade— 
passed in which some one did not offer 
a plan for a canal. At last the French 
fathered one. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
their greatest engineer, 
who had built the Suez 
Canal that Disraeli 
bought away from them 
for England, was to dig 
it. It was to make 
France greater and 
more powerful and the 
investors in it rich. 
There never was such a 
disaster. Those looking 
for bad omens might 
have found one on the 
first day. The primal 
sod was to have been 
turned by a pretty lady 
with a golden spade. A 
company of beauty and 
opulence and influence 
had been provided. But 
the company had too 
much champagne and 
too little time. 

“Bring the sod on 
board,” ordered De Les- 
seps. “We'll turn it on 
deck before we sail for 
France to get more 
money.” 


enema 








successors forz:xd out 
the truth. Even then 


felks who looked ahead 


The steamship Cristobal in the upper east chamber of Gatun 


Locks 


ani Before the final crash 
three hundred million 
gold dollars had been 
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coaxed out of the French stocking. Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps’s mind was clouded 
by the greatness of his fall, and for 
years he played contentedly with maps, 
unaware that he had been crowned by 
the world as the archetype of swindlers. 
His son heroically held his tongue, if 
the story told in France is true. One 
hears that it is based on a mysterious 
safe filled with cancelled checks and in- 
criminating documents. 

“The politicians and statesmen of 
France robbed the Canal Company,” 
young De Lesseps said before he died. 
“My father submitted to the graft be- 
cause he hoped to save the enterprise. 
If I had told the truth I knew and 
sould prove I would have ruined my 


a) 


sountry. 


N AYBE it is not true. But in 1904 
the jungle had covered the last sign 
of the French enterprise. The valiant 
mansions that had crowned the hills 
had melted away. The pretty women 
who once flirted in the lively halls that 
shone like constellations nightly at 
Colon had been shipped back to the 
streets of Paris. The superb ma- 
chines De Lesseps bought had sunk 
into the morasses they had made. Yel- 
low fever and cholera and the plague 
reigned supreme over the coast. The 
blue haze of isthmian malaria hovered 
about the forests. 

Then the Americans came. Perhaps 
the American people did not know pre- 
cisely why. The reason had been fur- 
nished by the good old Oregon that 
was junked not so long ago because she 
had outlived her usefulness. Some of 
us will remember the thrill that went 
through the nation when she charged, 
a bone in her teeth, as the sailorly say- 
ing goes, from China to the Caribs 
when war was declared on Spain. All 
alone. Every mile at top speed. Her 
stokers fainting before her roaring 
furnaces. She got to the war in time 
to fight, and her name shall never be 
forgotten. 

But if there had been a canal through 
the isthmus she would have been saved 
8,000 sea miles. Apparently the fact 
that we have two long coasts to defend 
had never before occurred to our naval 
and military authorities. The truth is, 
of course, that they had been slang- 
ing Congress in their deprecatory and 
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courteous way for decades, but Con- 


gress had waved them off. President 
Roosevelt walked not so softly and car- 
ried a big stick. He encouraged the 
project to build the canal, for it seemed 
to him the safety of our coasts might 
depend on it. 

Maybe we were a little rough about 
it, but it seems now that we could have 
succeeded in no other way. The repub- 
lic of Colombia, which held the title 
to the isthmus, although the state of 
Panama had been practically independ- 
ent for years, jibbed and halted at the 
idea of giving us treaty rights. Some 
of our friends in Europe took a hand 
to embarrass us. So we set up the 
republic of Panama over-night and 
wrote our own treaty with it. Later 
we paid Colombia $25,000,000 to salve 
her wound. 

Then we built the canal. Whenever 
I listen to an American who has lived 
too long abroad, or has been too widely 
beribboned and becrossed, or to some 
proud European who finds that since 
we quit giving money away our man- 
ners, cooking, art and dress are alike 
disgusting, I think of the Panama 
Canal and cheer up. It is the finest 
engineering achievement to the credit 
of any nation. A people who can do 
what we did on the isthmus can do 
whatever it wants to do wherever it 
wants to do it if it only wants to hard 
enough. If that’s a boast let it go 
at that. It is true. There was no 
graft or corruption or drunkenness 
or inefficiency or laziness connected 
with it. 

The biggest romance in the world? 
Look at it. It took a war to awaken 
us to our need of it. At the end of 
that war we found ourselves saddled 
with Cuba—an island we did not want 
but dared not let any one else have. 
For our own safety we were compelled 
to clean it up, and that taught us how 
to clean the isthmus when we got 
around to it. We discovered how to 
handle the striped-legged mosquito that 
carries the ye.1ow fever germ and what 
to do about cholera and malaria and 
bubonic plague. No doubt those dis- 
eases started with the Garden of Eden. 
3ut it took Americans to stop them. 
Sure, I’m boasting. I like it—in this 
case. 

Having taken the land and dug the 





ditch, we found our Central American 
neighbors as hostile as wildcats. They 
were encouraged by Mexico, especially 
under Carranza, to believe that we were 
planning to scoop them all in. Sooner 
or later, they said to themselves, the 
greedy Gringo would establish a pro- 
tectorate or shake some other hellish 
device out of his capacious sleeve. 
They could not resist our strength, 
they admitted, but they were prepared 
to make trouble as long as they could. 
The ditch itself has saved us. 

Little by little they—the five Central 
American republics of Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Costa Rica and Nic- 
araugua—have found their trade in- 
creasing with us—because of the ditch 
and through the ditch. They have 
found that there is no favored na- 
tion in the ditch. No rebates, graft, 
bribery, bullying. All get fair play. 
More and more of their citizens are 
visiting the United States for reasons 
more or less directly connected with 
the ditch, When we went to war with 
Europe they said to themselves: “Now 
we shall see. The Gringo will show 
himself in his true colors. He says he 
will not grab land or demand a ran- 
som or make a profit out of blood. Does 
he mean it?” 


HE United States lived up to its 

promise, and that persuaded the 
five Central American republics that we 
are on the square. The item that more 
than anything else convinced them, 
perhaps, is that we did not squeeze 
them at the canal. We might have 
boosted toll rates, but we did not. We 
made things easy for our neighbors. 
Then we paid Colombia that $25,000,000 
and the last doubt seems to have been 
dissipated. The five republics are our 
friends today, and here is the interest- 
ing proof of it. 

Every one knows that in war against 
an enemy who could use the sea the 
Panama Canal would be extremely vul- 
nerable. It may be that a fleet could 
never get through the naval defenses 
and that no submarine could break the 
nets at the canal’s mouths. But now- 
adays flyers can raid overnight and 
get back home, and one bomb would 
smash any canal lock. Our own Bar- 
ling bomber could carry ten thousand 
pounds—five tons—of high explosives 
and still have gas 
enough to go eight hun- 











dred miles and return. 
What we can do others 
can do, for there is no 
secret in flying. 

Now the Central 
American republics 
(Continued on page 27) 


The steamship Santa 
Teresa entering Mira- 
flores Locks. With 
twenty - four hour 
service seventy or 
eighty ships might 
pass through the canal 
every day 
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A Post That Lives in a Palace 
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The American Legion War Memorial Building at San Diego, California, was originally erected for the Panama- 
California Exposition of 1915-1916. Then came the war, and then came the Legion—and San Diego Post inherited 
- one of the most sumptuous post homes in the world 


HEN somebody told the members 

of San Diego (California) Post 
that what they needed to get members 
was a good clubhouse*the idea smacked 
them hard. Still groggy from the shock, 
they went out to acquire one. The mag- 
nificent building reproduced on this 
page is it. They picked a palace in- 
stead of a clubhouse, and having picked 
it, they let it go at that. 

The building, which bulks white and 
stately, is known as The American Le- 
gion War Memorial Building. It was 
the most beautiful of the architectural 
masterpieces erected for the Panama- 
California International Exposition of 
1915-1916. 

When the post first decided that this 
was the building to be called home, 
sweet home, it was a flimsy structure 
of wood and plaster. The remodelir z 
in reinforced concrete following original 
Italian renaissance lines was done by 
William H. Wheeler, a Legionnaire, and 
paid for out of a fund raised by the 
city to perpetuate the architectural 
beauties of the exposition. The cost 
was $125,000. 

After the Legion took possession of 
the building it was found that $15,000 
more was needed to complete the deco- 
ration of the interior. The post go- 
getted industriously and raised the 
amount. 

Now the post had a clubhouse, but it 
wanted it to be more than that. The 
post wished it to be a rallying point 
for all patriotic events. So it set aside 
rooms for other veterans’ organiza- 
tions. The support of the community 
and of the other organizations more 
than repaid this generosity. 

On the main floor of San Diego Post’s 
home is an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing thousands. At one end is a stage 
equipped with all theatrical necessities, 
dressing rooms and a storage room. 


In the same end of the building are 
kitchens, pantries, a large dining room, 
a lounging room with a large radio 
set, and rest rooms. Alcoves were con- 
verted into a sort of war museum hous- 
ing relics of all the struggles in which 
the United States has participated, be- 
ginning with the Revolution. 

On the second floor are billiard 
rooms, a library, committee rooms, 
lounging rooms, and additional offices, 
while a balcony looks down on the im- 
mense auditorium. The balcony forms 
a promenade off which stairs lead to 
a tower which overlooks 1,400-acre 
Balboa Park. 

San Diego Post made up its mind 
that this magnificent club-palace was 


MUD 


Sing your song of heroes and your 
cataracts of blood— 
Oh, the blood! the youthful blood! 
Talk of battle turn and tide, 
Of desolated country-side, 
Of bayonet and broken pride, 
Of scarlet poppies deeper dyed; 
But, oh, the lasting horror of the mud! 
Slimy mud! 
The devil dooming, soul consuming mud! 





Days of darkened shadow are but dream 
whisps in the flood. 
Oh, the flood! memorial flood! 
Episodes of storm and blast, 
Limbers whirled in action fast, 
Conquering hosts in column massed, 
Far behind the screen have passed; 
But, oh, the lasting memory of mud! 
Soupy mud! 
The unforgotten, rancid, rotten mud! 
WituiaM V. V. STEPHENS, 
Ex 11th Engineers, U.S. A. 





to be an asset, not a liability. It was 
seen when the building was converted 
that a large meeting place and an open- 
air retreat capable of seating thou- 
sands was needed. So the treasury is 
likely to be fattened by rent checks wher 
the auditorium, dance floor and other 
facilities of the clubhouse are rented. 

As San Diego is visited annually by 
thousands of tourists, the memorial 
building will be a meeting place for 
Legionnaires from all parts of the 
country. The post will welcome its 
Legionnaire guests and its open-house 
policy will be much the same as that 
observed by other fortunate posts 
which are proud of the magnificent 
buildings in which they may receive 
the buddy who has just arrived. San 
Diego learned how to play host dur- 
ing its exposition and the tradition of 
the city has been absorbed by the post. 
The eastern and middle western wear- 
ers of the Legion’s button who come to 
California to winter at the resort cen- 
ters will be expected to include San 
Diego in their itineraries now for an 
added reason. 

The San Diego post feels that it is 
a pioneer in Legion hospitality, for it 
is only as posts gain strength and pres- 
tige in their communities that they are 
able to acquire clubhouses which will at- 
tract the visiting comrade who may not 
have too much time at his disposal. But 
eventually, the San Diego Legionnaires 
know every sizable town and city in the 
country will have a Legion clubhouse 
in which the stranger is sure to find a 
real welcome and substantial comfort. 
Certain other national organizations 
find a principal source of their strength 
in the fact that their members while 
traveling are sure to a find a club home 
wherever they may be. This is a con- 
sideration which gains force in the Le- 
gion and San Diego is pointing the way. 
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EDITORIAL 


O reflect more accurately the opinion and sentiment of The 

American Legion, the occasional use of this page is offered 
to the readers of the Weekly, who, through their membership in 
the Legion, are also its owners. Contributions are subject to 
abridgment and the Weekly assumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed in them. They should be addressed to the Editors, The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 


The Old Spirit 


IVIC leaders in a certain Middle Western town of 
20,000 population wanted a community building. Ef- 
forts to launch a campaign for funds failed at the outset 
because of selfishness, bigotry and prejudice. Somehow the 
members of the various churches in the town couldn’t get 
together, and the chamber of commerce and organized labor 
locked horns. There wasn’t any effective co-operation. 

Up stepped the local Legion post. The commander called 
a special meeting. That brought together the cream of the 
young manhood of the community—the World War veterans 
bound by the blood ties of service in life-and-death struggle 
against a common enemy. Every church, every lodge, every 
civic club, every labor union, the chamber of commerce and 
every other organization was represented in that assembly. 
Only one language was spoken—the language of service 
men dedicated to peace service. , 

The following day the commander announced that the 
post would lead the drive if all other organizations would 
co-operate. A week later the money needed had been sub- 
scribed. The community building is now a reality. Every- 
body is friendly to everybody else; the old spirit of war days, 
when the people were just Americans all, is in the air. The 
structure is a striking monument to civic pride, a shrine 
where the citizens may rededicate their lives to service to 
each other—a tangible, concrete evidence of the true Ameri- 
canism of The American Legion. 

World War veterans should never cease glorying in 
their war records, for this nation has never engaged in a 
more just war than that against Germany, and history tells 
of no more heroic soldiers, sailors and marines than those 
who fought under the Stars and Stripes in 1917-1918. But, 
like all other veterans, we are inclined to live too much in 
the past. Let us perpetuate the memories of war days. 
Let us always do our full duty by the disabled and have 
our hands ever busy helping each other. But let us realize 
that our military service furnishes us with the foundation 
and inspiration through which we can render infinitely 
greater community service than we could without it.— 
FRANK F. Mutzs, Editor, lowa Legionnaire, Des Moines, Ia. 


The Folk of Oberammergau 


NTON LANG, the Christus of the Passion Play, and 
fellow members of the cast have come to America to ask 
for a market for the handiwork of their village. In effect, 
they request to be allowed to work for America. 

The winter of 1923 has brought black despair and stinging 
want to the village of Oberammergau, and they look towards 
America for relief. These passion players could ask for 
what they please and obtain it in America; they could ask 
for relief subscriptions, financial support for bringing their 
cast to Broadway, or liberal advances on film privileges. 
They have asked for none of these things; they have only 
said in their simple folk manner, “America, let us work 
for you.” 

Since 1914 Germany has produced little enough, indeed, 
to brighten the pages of history or to inspire posterity. 
Almost it seemed that night had engulfed a whole nation. 
But lo, the Star of Bethlehem shines out in the night and a 





ray of hope lights up a distraught world. Idealism yet lives 
in Germany. Out of their gloom the folk of Oberammergau 
have spoken to a troubled world and have illumined the 
pages of history with an example of true idealism. 

They have chosen the choicest of gifts—work. It 
blesses him that giveth and him that receiveth. Work, the 
one great cement that binds together families, communities, 
and nations. Peace-giving, inspiration-finding work; it 
ranks with music for mollifying man’s turbulent emotions. 

Anton Lang and the villagers of Oberammergau turned 
their backs upon America’s proffered millions and sought only 
the privilege of working for America at their benches twelve 
or fourteen hours a day. They chose well. Well for them- 
selves, for the founts of inspiration are unstopped to the 
contented worker, and well for the world, which thus gains 
the most wholesome example of idealism of the century. 

We salute our comrades, the peasant folk of Oberam- 
mergau.—JOHN FLoyp Keys, Third Vice-Commander, 
Greenwich Village Post, New York City. 


Facts and Fancies 
LWAYS a smoke screen! Never the plain unvarnished 
truth! It would seem that some of the persons now so 
busily engaged in lauding Mr. A. W. Mellon to the skies 
must have taken their cue from him in distortion and mis- 
representation of facts. 

The Literary Digest for December 22, 1923 (page 7), 
quotes from an article in the New York World from the 
pen of a Dr. Joseph J. Klein, described as a certified public 
accountant. Of this quotation, the following is an extract, 
from which no relevant statement or clause has been deleted: 


Secretary Mellon’s proposal to cut income taxes . . . means 
that the man of small means who earns from $2,000 to $6,000 a 
year ... will have his taxes cut an average of 41.61 per cent. ... 
To the man with $3,000 a year, it means a saving of $100 a 


e+ «0 
The following table, which is based upon official figures, shows 
the distribution of the $222,900,000 which the proposed tax 
changes are estimated to save in income taxes alone: 
Percentage 
Share of Estimated Direct of Total 
Tax Saving to Taxpayers 
with Net Incomes 
From $ 1,000 to $ 6,000 
From $ 6,000 to $ 10,000 
From $10,000 to $ 20,000 
From $20,000 to $ 5 
From $50,000 to $100,000 
chee cad Didiabe dk wh Cahe ee aa deale'eers 





In the first group, according to Treasury Department figures, 
there are 13,121,600 people... . F 

Essentially it is the most democratic tax proposal submitted 
to any Congress in the memory of living man, and the ablest 
financial document issued by any Secretary of the Treasury since 
1791, when Alexander Hamilton, the first head of that depart- 
ment, issued his famous report on manufactures. 

Strong praise, this! Mellon and Hamilton in the same 
class and all that. Now let us get at the real truth. 
Dr. Klein’s figures show that 13,121,600 people will partici- 
pate in an aggregate saving of 41.61 per cent of $222,900,000. 
This amount would be $92,748,690. Now the writer is not 
a certified public accountant, but he is bold enough to argue 
that these figures show an average saving, to each person 
in this class ($1,000 to $6,000), of $7.07. Contrast this with 
the quoted statement, “To the man with $3,000 a year, it 
means a saving of $100 a year.” It’s just like saying that 
an outlay of $80,000,000 for adjusted compensation will 
offset and nullify a tax-saving of $323,000,000. 

We suggest that those who have presented these figures 
are worthy of honorary membership in the Ex-Service 
Men’s All-Bunk (or Anti-Bonus) League.— Homer M. 
PHILLiPs, East Liberty Post, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Training 


A Bad Mess: 
Vocational 

















WASHINGTON, January 7th. 


“és ROM the long list of tragic 
mistakes and failures which 
have checkered the handling 
of the affairs of our disabled 

soldiers, if I were asked to select the 

mistake which has brought most grief 

and harm upon the men themselves, I 

think my choice would fall upon voca- 

tional training.” 

General John F. O’Ryan passed this 
observation to me the other day while 
he was packing up his belongings to 
return to his home in New York. For 
nearly ten months General O’Ryan 
served as chief counsel for the commit- 
tee of the Senate which investigated 
the Veterans Bureau. During the last 
three months he was here nearly all of 
the time, working night and day exam- 
ining witnesses at the public hearings, 
and after that digesting a mountain of 
reports and memoranda which had been 
submitted for the information of the 
committee. So General O’Ryan went 
home with a knowledge such as few 
persons possess of the diversified ac- 
tivities, past and present, of the Veter- 
ans Bureau and its predecessors. 

General O’Ryan, lawyer-like, asked 
me to consider the explicit nature of his 
statement. He has said “the mistake 
which has brought most harm and grief 
upon the men themselves.” This would 
eliminate questions of negligence, ex- 
travagance, corruption and the like 
which may have resulted in the useless 
spending of money without benefiting 
the veterans, but also without doing 
them any direct harm. Then he con- 
tinued: 

“I am firmly of the opinion that 
there are a great many—the number 
might run into the thousands—of men 
ir. vocational training today who would 
be better off if the Government had 
never undertaken to re-educate them. 
By better off I mean they would be 
more able than they are now to cope 
with conditions and win economic in- 
dependence, which is the end of all vo- 
cational training. I am also firmly of 
the opinion that there are a great 
many men, who, though disabled and 
suffering vocational handicaps, have 
never taken government training and 
are better for it now. 

“The Government is primarily to 
blame. It undertook a job of voca- 
tionally rehabilitating disabled men 
whose disabilities made it necessary for 
them to adopt new callings in life. It 
guaranteed this to the men. It made 
extravagant promises which were not 
lived up to. The Government’s ma- 
chinery of vocational training never 
actually broke down. The situation is 
worse than that. It never even started 
in the right way. 

“The first mistake was the failure to 
provide any training for men who 
needed it. In 1919 thousands of de- 


< Serving cases waited months upon 


General O’Ryan on “the Mistake Which 
Has Brought Most Grief Upon the Dis- 
abled’’—Congress Prepares to Cope With 
the Immigration Problem—Anti-Compen- 
sation Activity and a Threat from a Pro 
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months for an opportunity to enter 
training. Some gave up in disgust and 
went it on their own. Some of these 
are the ones I believe are better off 
than they might have been had they 
been successful in getting training. 
Their unassisted fight put something 
into their character which can be found 
in no training schools, and that some- 
thing has made them better and 
stronger and more reliant men. 

“But others succumbed. They lost 
their initiative, except possibly for one 
thing, and that was to pursue the Gov- 
ernment until it did something for 
them. Pursuit of this kind creates a 
peculiar state of mind. A man is apt 
to get it in his head that the Govern- 
ment owes him a living and that he’s 
going to get it in the end, come what 
may. Granted that the man has been 
neglected and wronged in the _ be- 
ginning, continual brooding over the 
fact is likely to do him more wrong 
than if he simply forgot it and wiped it 
off his books. But not every man is so 
constituted as to be able to do this— 
and particularly is this true among 
men who have undergone dispiriting ex- 
periences of pain and bodily infirmity. 


The Crime of 1920-21 


“~\ ELL, the persistent ones even- 

tually got their training if 
they could make out a shadow of a 
case for it. But such training as we 
gave those men in 1920 and 1921 too 
often scarcely deserved the name. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which was the responsible gov- 
ernment agency, sought to make up for 
its early delays, and tried to fend off 
criticism, by taking men into training 
wholesale. 

“Little attention was paid to getting 
the right men into the right courses. 
Mushroom schools whose main interest 
was to get the most tuition money and 
detain the veteran in school as long as 
possible added to the impossible pic- 
ture. The whole thing was a travesty 
on the name of rehabilitation. Instead 
of teaching men how to strike out and 
paddle their own canoes again, the ten- 
dency was to cultivate the habitual pen- 
sioner who would change from one 
school’to another and pull every wire 
to keep on the government pay-roll. 

“In 1922, when the Federal Board 
was merged with the Veterans Bureau, 
things took a turn for the better, and 
the situation has steadily improved. 
But the evil had been done. Instead of 
being taught how to become independ- 
ent and self-supporting, thousands of 
veterans had been schooled for two 
years in how to get a livelihood at pub- 
lic expense for the rest of their lives. 
Bear in mind our subjects were not 
normal men, but sick and disabled men 
who too often had begun their training 
with a grievance, and a just one, too, 


against the Government because action 
on their cases had been delayed so long. 

“In. correcting matters much has 
been done only comparatively lately 
which should have been done years ago. 
This makes the task doubly arduous. It 
has been necessary to drop from train- 
ing a good many men whose cases had 
become impossible. Perhaps they should 
never have been admitted to training. 
I am not running the Veterans Bureau, 
but I believe others will have to go. 
do not see how the Bureau can afford 
to turn out as rehabilitated men who 
obviously cannot make good. It is un- 
fair to the great majority of graduates 
who are coming out with every deter- 
mination and every chance of making 
good with the employers who take them 
on. 

“These are some of the reasons which 
lead me to the conclusion that voca- 
tional training represents the greatest 
mistake in our elaborate, costly and 
well-intended program of caring for 
our disabled.” 

A good deal of what General O’Ryan 
has to say on the subject I have heard 
from other well-informed sources. I 
have mentioned before in these letters 
the fourteen regional sub-committees 
which were organized in the fourteen 
territorial districts of the Veterans Bu- 
reau to help Counsel O’Ryan collect 
facts and conclusions about the opera- 
tion of the Bureau. These committees 
were composed almost exclusively of 
veterans and Legionnaires. Some of 
their notations on vocational training 
support O’Ryan’s views, largely speak- 
ing. Indeed they seem to have sug- 
gested some of his conclusions—-as 
doubtless they did. This is only one 
side of the story, but nevertheless, the 
errors that have been made and the ob- 
stacles that have been strewn in the 
path that leads to vocational rehabili- 
tation and industrial independence for 
wounded veterans have been greater 
than have popularly been believed here- 
tofore. 

This makes all the more remarkable 
the fact that the men who actually 
have finished their courses, despite the 
odds against them, almost invariably 
find employment, stick to it and make 
good. There are about 70,000 men in 
training now and they are being grad- 
uated at the rate of about 2,000 a 
month. According to Veterans Bureau 
figures ninety-five percent of the men 
who have finished in the past year are 
at work and doing well. Reports from 
O’Ryan’s district sub-committees attest 
the correctness of this statement. 

The present administration of the 
Bureau feels as General O’Ryan does 
about maintaining the prestige of vo- 
cational graduates. Trainees no longer 
are graduated merely to get rid of 
them. During the process of putting 
the system on a sounder basis a num- 
ber of gold-brickers and incorrigibles 
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have been dropped for the good of the 
service. But there are others on the 
rolls who more than likely can never 
be successfully rehabilitated. This may 
or may not be the fault of the system, 
as General O’Ryan infers. What to 
do with them, however, is a problem. 
Director Hines is understood to be for- 
mulating a recommendation to Con- 
gress that they be detached from the 
schools and put on a permanent com- 
pensation status. 


The Immigration Question 


NE of the things the present Con- 

gress must settle, one way or an- 
other, for a time at least, is the ques- 
tion of how many immigrants may 
come to the United States each year to 
live, and where they may come from. 
It is a question in which the Legion has 
taken a deep interest, and one on which 
the views of the legislative representa- 
tives of the organization will be sought 
when the proper committees of the Sen- 
ate and House get down to the consid- 
eration of definite bills. Something 
must be done in a legislative way soon 
because the present restrictive immi- 
gration law expires on June 30th. 
Without new legislation the bars auto- 
matically would be thrown down to un- 
restricted immigration which, the ex- 
perts figure, would send foreigners 
flocking to our shores at the rate of 
about a million a year, as in the years 
just preceding the outbreak of the war 
in Europe in 1914. 

The present law, which is known as 
the three percent quota act, holds down 
the annual immigration from any na- 
tion to three percent of the nuniber of 
foreign-born persons of such national- 
ity resident in the United States as 
shown by the census figures of 1910. 





This law does not apply to Orientals, 
who are more rigidly excluded under 
previous acts, nor to the countries of 
the New World upon whose nationals 
no serious restrictions are placed. 

The objects of this law were to in- 
crease the proportion of immigrants 
from the countries of northwestern Eu- 
rope over the arrivals from southern 
and eastern Europe and to decrease all 
immigration materially. These objects 
have been achieved. Under the three 
percent quota about 200,000 may arrive 
annually from northwestern Europe 
and about 160,000 from southeastern 
Europe. Before the war the heaviest 
immigration, by far, came from the lat- 
ter countries. The total of all immi- 
gration has been cut to around 500,000 
annually, or about half of what it used 
to be. 


Where the Legion Stands 


HE position the Legion has taken 

on the question in various na- 
tional conventions is more drastic than 
that expressed by the terms of the pres- 
ent law. The Legion is for absolute ex- 
clusion until “a definite plan for the 
protection of our nation from this dan- 
gerous influx” of immigration can be 
worked out. It is for the permanent 
exclusion of Orientals who are ineligible 
to citizenship and for preference under 
restricted immigration laws in favor of 
aliens who have served honorably in 
the United States Army or Navy and 
for their families. 

It seems probable that the spirit, if 
not the letter, of these recommenda- 
tions will be observed in framing the 
new legislation which must be operative 
by next June. Though total exclusion 
of immigration is unlikely, even for a 
brief period, it seems likely that there 


Are You @ Will Austin? 
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will be a further tightening of the gates. 
Certainly there is strong sentiment 
against yielding to the advocates of 
freer immigration, though an active 
campaign is being waged on this ac- 
count. The industrial interests which 
want cheap labor are behind it, mostly, 
Last year the House Committee on Im- 
migration spent a great deal of time 
drawing up a bill calculated to limit 
immigration further by reducing the 
quotas to two percent on the census of 
1890. This would bring European im- 
migration down to about 160,000 an- 
nually, and 140,000 of these would come 
from Great Britain, Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, France, Germany and the smaller 
countries of northwestern Europe. 

This bill, however, failed to get much 
consideration when an apparent joker 
was discovered in it which might well 
have upset the entire restrictive basis 
intended and in fact throw down the 
bars to a larger number of immigrants 
than can come in under the present 
three percent act. This was a provision 
that relatives of foreign-born residents 
of the United States might be admitted 
in excess of quota. The government im- 
migration people threw up their hands 
at this. Mr. Husband, the commissioner 
general of immigration, said that ad- 
missions under this clause might easily 
total 700,000 a year. 

Representative Albert Johnson of 
Washington, chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, is redrafting the bill. 
The “family” clause is to be modified 
to make it possible to unite on Ameri- 
can soil immediate families which now 
may be divided by the ocean, but also 
so as to meet the objections which were 
raised against this provision last year. 
This would afford relief to the relatives 
of ex-service men. Veterans themselves 

(Continued on page 26) 
























ye I was seven years old my teacher once 
asked me who, of all men, I would prefer 
to be. I said I would like to be Will Austin. 
The teacher probably took it for granted that 
Will Austin was a poet. Asa matter of fact, he 
was a farm hand—just a big, good-natured, 
great-hearted farm hand. He had been mighty 
kind to me, and I wanted to be like Will Austin 
because he had been so kind. 

I was a hero-worshiper. Will Austin was 
my particular hero. Every boy has his own 
Will Austin. The boy’s instinct is naturally 
good; he chooses a hero for the hero’s virtue. 
But the instinct, perhaps, is founded on envi- 
ronment. If the boy’s most noteworthy adult 
acquaintance happens to be a bad man, so 
much the worse for the boy. 

Today the average boy turns to find his 
heroes ready-picked by the World War. The 
veteran—that’s the man. The American Legion 
—that’s the symbol of heroism. The boy finds 
a hero ready-made in any member of the Legion. 
And a good Legionnaire—the fighting-man type 
—is worth emulating. 

The boys are organized, like the Legion. 
They have an institution for the betterment of 


America and American citizenship. The Boy 
Scout troops offer an outlet to boyish enthu- 
iasm, and an inspiration to better Americanism, 
and in their scoutmasters they may find their 
leaders. In American Legion scoutmasters they 
will find all the essentials—age of discretion, 
proved patriotism, experience in the craft the 
scout movement teaches, leadership and the con- 
viction that their service to America will never 
end. 

The Legion has sponsored the Boy Scout 
movement for years. It has encouraged the or- 
ganization of Boy Scout troops, and has adopted 
troops of its own. It has given thousands of 
scoutmasters to the movement. But more help 
is needed: In New York City today an attempt 
is being made to enroll a thousand scoutmasters. 
What more worthy task can a Legionnaire un- 
dertake than this—to volunteer to be the leader 
of a scout troop, the instructor of the boys in 
the art of peace and the model of the boys in 
their patriotic aspirations. 

The Boy Scout movement needs Will Aus- 
tins. Let’s supply them from the ranks of the 
Legion. 


—JOHN R. QUINN 
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of Hanover, New Mexico, asks 

the help of readers of Then and 
Now in locating the owner of a war 
memento he has in his possession. He 
tells about it in this letter: 

On the night of April 13, 1918, while on 
duty at Ambulance Station 11/5, Petite 
Monthairon, France, as a member of a de- 
tachment from Field Hospital No. 16, Sec- 
ond Division, several wounded and dying 
soldiers were brought in from the Trese- 
vaux sector. Among these men of the 
Ninth Infantry were Lieutenant Harry 
Kelly, Captain Brown, a Captain South- 
worth (or Southmore) and First Lieutenant 
Richey. I was with Lieutenant Richey 
from the time he entered the station about 
midnight until the time of his death at 
5 a. m. April 14th. Both of his legs were 
badly mutilated by shrapnel and the neces- 
sary amputations were performed by a 
French officer. 

After the operation I remained with him 
while the doctors resumed their inter- 
rupted sleep. He continually complained 
of being cold. In order to comfort him 
somewhat I heaped blankets on him. In 
answer to my inquiries of whether or not 
he was in pain, he answered no. Later he 
asked if his legs had been amputated. I 
knew he was dying and I lied. I told him 
no, they were not off. 

A short time later he stated that he 
knew he had to die and asked me to re- 
move his wrist watch, an Ingersoll with 
a radiolite dial. When I had done this he 
said, “Take it, give it to her, tell her I 
fought for Old Glory and I am ready to go.” 
His voice was barely audible. A few min- 
utes later he died. I could find nothing 
in his effects giving a clue as to who this 
lady was or where she lived. 

Later I was sent to the hospital myself 
and then returned home, and in the moving 
about the watch was mislaid, and I thought 
lost. Recently I moved with my wife and 
baby down here and while unpacking an 
old trunk I ran across a box marked 
“A. E. F.,” and looking through old photos 
and other mementoes found the small box 
marked “Richey,” in which I had put the 
watch at Petite Monthairon right after 
Richey was buried. Now I want to locate 
its rightful owner, the mother, wife, sister 
or sweetheart of this deceased comrade, 
so I can deliver the watch personally, if 
possible, and tell her of his last moments. 
Just before passing on he said something 
with a word that I took to be “Ohio.” His 
voice was too weak for me 40 understand. 


Ry anyone give the Company Clerk 
the name and present address of the 
aviator. who came down with the plane 
ictured on this page? Comrade M. L. 
Hasell of Long Beach, California, 
wants us to deliver a print of this pic- 
ture to the man who flew the machine 
if he can be located. Hasell tells the 
following interesting story of the inci- 
dent in question: 


A LVIN C. LEONARD, Legionnaire 


Then 


and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 





While I was connected with Field Hospi- 
tal No. 125 of the 32d Division, we were 
operating a French field hospital close to 
Romangy, Haute Alsace. On June 25, 
1918, American plane No. 15 fell in a field 
close to our hospital. The aviator was not 
injured much and, thinking he had come 
down inside the German lines, he took to 
the woods close by until he saw some Yanks 
run out to the plane to see what had hap- 
pened. I failed to find cut his name at 
the time, but if he can be located, I would 
like to have the inclosed snapshot of the 
fallen plane delivered to him. I would also 
like to hear more details of the flight that 
ended in this mishap. 


A. P., Legionnaire of Syracuse, 

e New York, sent us the follow- 
ing recital of what he states is an 
absolutely true incident: 


Mr. Mayer’s splendid article on Pershing 
in a recent issue of the Weekly reminded 
me of my first experience with the C.-in-C. 
when I was a buck private with the in- 
fantry in France, on which occasion I 
received a cordial (?) slap on the back 
from the general. Out of deference to our 
skipper, who, as I now realize, but did not 
then, was and is the salt of the earth, 
I prefer not to name my outfit or the loca- 
tion. Suffice it to say it was a National 
Guard outfit just arrived in France after 
beaucoup months of training in a Southern 
camp—one of the extra dry ones. 

Our first pay day on foreign soil oc- 
curred the day before we were to be in- 
spected by General Pershing, and our skip- 
per took the wise precaution of holding 
up the pay-roll until after nine p. m. so 
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that the boys would be sure to be in good 
condition for inspection the following morn- 
ing. A small reinforcement of French 
youngsters came bootlegging to our rescue, 
however, and we celebrated our first pay 
in the land of the free (if you have the 
price) in the regulation army way. 

Reveille was an hour earlier than usual 
the following morning. Corporals shook 
off their drowsiness and set their squads 
to rolling packs with two blankets. Then 
came the order to re-roll with one blanket, 
and iust before zero hour for our fiye-mile 
hike to the town where we were to be 
inspected came a final counter-order to in- 
clude two blankets in the pack—usual stuff, 
Assembly was blowing when we tore our 
packs apart once more and tried to make 
them up again with two blankets. At last 
we were off—five miles under a blazing sun 
with our two blankets dragging behind us 
in the sloppiest packs soldiers ever wore, 
and this after a strenuous night with Mme. 
Cognac and the Vin brothers! Can you 
picture us as we lined up to be inspectea 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces? 

From the tail of my eye I saw the 
inspecting officers coming down the line 
toward us, the general in the lead, accom- 
panied by our faithful skipper. The skip- 
per looked worried. Huge drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead, his lips 
moved now and then, but no sound issued 
forth. Not so the general. His lips moved, 
too, occasionally, and sound came there- 
from. He was telling our captain things. 

The group paused behind me, a humble 
buck. Then I felt a hand on my shoulder. 
It was the General’s hand. Instinctively 
I squared myself a bit squarer. Was he 
singling me out for promotion? Maybe he 
was going to recommend that I be made a 
private first class. Then he spoke: 

“Captain,” said the general, “how do you 
expect a man is going to march with a pack 
like that?” 

It was a rhetorical question. The cap- 
tain wasn’t supposed to answer. He didn’t. 
The inspecting party passed on. 

I was depressed for a time, until I real- 
ized the compliment that had been paid me. 
After all, I had accomplished the impos- 
sible. I had marched five miles with that 
pack. But they never handed out cita- 
tions or medals for pack-toting. 

















Puzzle picture: Find the aviator. 


buddy who had a camera (in spite of G.H.Q.) took this shot. 
photo awaits the escaped birdman if he remembers the incident. 
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One day’s bag by Winnebago (Minnesota) Post. 
several new members in addition 


Gopher Post’s Rabbit Hunt 
Helps Boom Membership 


EAD rabbits tell no tales, but if they 

could speak 187 deceased cotton-tails 
late of Minnesota might relate eloquent 
testimonials on how to put the old pep into 
a Legion post. But the story is not lost. 
Hark to the report of Adjutant Erling A. 
Maine of Winnebago Post. 

Early one frosty Minnesota morning the 
post turned out for reveille and was di- 
vided equally into two teams, the Reds 
and the Blues. At 6 a. m. sharp the teams 
deployed into the countryside with trusty 
shotguns loaded and ready. The big rabbit 
and duck hunt was on. Points were to be 
won as follows: Cotton-tail, 5; jack rabbit, 
10; duck, 15. 

The armistice came at 6 p. m., and the 
hunt was off. The teams came in and 
counted up. The Reds had 134 cotton- 
tails, 21 jacks and two pigeons, a total of 
880 points. The Blues showed 53 cotton- 
tails, 18 jacks and three ducks, which made 
480 points. 

Next night there was a big feed and the 
annual post election. Adjutant Maine says 
that between the hunt and the feed sev- 
eral new members came in and delinquents 
paid up. 


Two Canadian Cities Eager to 
Get Legion Convention 
STRONG bid to obtain the Legion Na- 


tional Convention for 1924 was made 
almost simultaneously by East and West 
Canada shortly after the close of the San 
Francisco assembly. 

Victoria, British Columbia, entered the 
lists first. Not long afterward Mayor Mar- 
tin of Montreal wrote to A. T. Bouchard, 
commander of Yankee Post in Montreal, 
inviting the Legion to come later if not 
this year. 

“Montreal,” he wrote, “as you no doubt 
know, is admirably located for the hold- 
ing of congresses and is easily reached 
both by land and water. ... Montrealers 
in great numbers participated in the 
Great War, so there are many veterans 
among us, and our city would be a most 
suitable place for the convention, enabling 


The hunt brought in 


former companions in arms to renew and 
strengthen the bonds formed under such 
tragic circumstances.” 

Montreal, it may be believed, will renew 
her invitation at St. Paul. One thing is 
certain—a large number of delegates com- 
ing home from St. Paul will surely stop 
over in Montreal. 


Legion Aids Japanese Victims; 
Four Members Died in Quake 


ECENT news from Japan says that 

Yokohama-Tokio Post of the Legion 
is continuing the relief work which it un- 
dertook immediately after the earthquake 
that wrought such havoc to the island em- 
pire. Four members of the post and an- 
other veteran who was not a Legionnaire 
lost their lives in the disaster. 

Following the disaster the Legionnaires 
became soldiers of peace, rescuing, feeding, 
bandaging and caring for the suffering. 
When the debris had been partly cleared 
away and ,reconstruction began, the post 
held a meeting at the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokio which sixty members attended. “I 
am happy to report,” wrote V. C. Aurell, 


chairman of the post’s Welfare and Atc- 
tivities Committee, following this meeting, 
“that we are still carrying on and hope 
to do a lot of good work as an organization 
and individuals in the future.” 

Probably the tirst World War memorial 
to be wrecked was the Allied Soldiers 
Memorial Arch in Yokohama, which was 
reduced to splinters of marble. Built in 
1922 and dedicated by the Prince of Wales, 
the arch bore a bronze plate inscribed with 
the names of French, British and American 
soldiers and sailors who had lived in Japan 
and who were killed during the war. 


Americanism Commission Plans 
Alien Crime Census 
SURVEY to determine what percent- 


age of crime in the United States is 
committed by unnaturalized aliens has 
been undertaken by the Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission. This survey will 
include all courts, prisons and penal in- 
stitutions in the nation. The results will 
be used in substantiating the Legion’s plea 
that all imm 
period of five years in order to assimilate 
non-citizens now within the United States. 
“Reports to the National Americanism 
Commission during the past year,” said 
National Director Garland W. Powell, “in- 
dicate that much illicit traffic in drugs in 
the United States is traceable to aliens 
now in the nation. The influx of low- 
type immigrants is primarily responsible 
for such a condition, and while the Legion 
does not impute that all crime is com- 
mitted by non-citizens, it is a fact that a 
high percentage of law violations can be 
laid at the door of those who enjoy Ameri- 
can liberties without allegiance, yet seek 
to despoil our national institutions by dis- 








igration be suspended over a 








regarding our mandates. 

There never has been a previous com- 
prehensive attempt to determine what per- 
centage of crime is chargeable to non-citi- 
zens. Legion reports indicate many spe 
instances of commission of crimes by 
aliens, particularly violations of the -pro- 
hibition and narcotic acts. The question- 
naires used in the survey seek actual figures 
from courts and court officials on the num- 
ber of cases pending against aliens for 
robbery, murder, violation of prohibition 
and narcotic acts, and other crimes in con- 
trast to the number of American citizens 
held on similar charges. Like information 
is sought regarding those held in institu- 
tions for terms of six months or longer. 
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Ruins of the Allied Memorial Arch in Yokohama following the earthquake.’ 
On it were inscribed the names of French; ‘British and American residents 
of Japan who gave their lives in the World War 
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Illinois Post’s Clubhouse 
Fruit of Long Effort 


arr Park (Illinois) Post waited a 

long time before it got its memorial 
clubhouse. It paid the costs itself and the 
members helped construct the interior, but 
when it was completed the post found that 
of debts it had nothing else but. 

In the end, however, a remarkable thing 
happened. In 1919, when the veterans re- 
turned, there were some hurrahs but not 
much interest. The efforts of the newly- 
formed Legion post to raise funds to con- 
struct a memorial home met with apathy 
and _ indifference. People, so the post 
adjutant says, wanted to forget the war 
which was _ natural. 

Since Forest Park Post got busy and 
built its own memorial home, all this has 
been changed. “After four years of hard 
labor,” writes E. F. Jacobs, the adjutant, 
“this Legion post has risen from an ob- 
scure organization to be a leader in this 
community. We take charge of all civic 
and patriotic celebrations and are always 
doing something to benefit the town.” All 
due to the memorial home. 

From the Forest Park Patriotic Com- 
munity League, an organization that func- 
tioned during the war and to which all 
the veterans belonged, the post received 
$2,500, the remains of the war-time treas- 
ury. With this money a lot was purchased. 
Then the post was broke. Attempts were 
made to create an interest in the proposed 
memorial building, but failed. Dances and 
other affairs were given; these raised some 
money, but nothing like the amount needed. 

By 1921 the membership had grown to 
such an extent that a meeting house was 
vitally needed. At length a fireworks sale 
and carnival was engineered and $1,500 
resulted. Then a memorial clubhouse com- 
mittee was appointed. 

A few abortive efforts were made to 
arouse interest and obtain money, and 
then members decided to do the job them- 
selves. It was suggested that a bond issue 
for $7,500 be floated, to run five years. 
To this the post added the following assets: 
One lot worth $2,000, $2,000 in the bank, 
plenty of ambition, hard-thinking workers. 

When the building was completed, the 
post owed $10,500. When the town saw 
the Legion was willing to help itself, the 
town decided to support it as something 
worth while. At the next fireworks carni- 
val the indebtedness was brought down to 
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POST HONORS ITS NAMESAKE.—Harvey Weber Seeds fell in the 


assault on Soissons in July of 1918. 


His name lives in the Legion post 


that has been named for him at his home in Miami, Florida. The photo- 

graph shows the post turned out to dedicate a stone that has been raised 

to Seeds’s memory. Post Commander Charles A. Mills is depositing the 
wreath 


$6,000 and the membership up to 125. In 
1923 the total debt was reduced to $3,000. 

The memorial clubhouse hall is rented 
for various affairs and brings in a tidy 
revenue, but the canteen, wardrobe, shower 
baths, trophy room, card room and library 
are exclusively the post’s. On the first an- 




















The attractive home of Forest Park (Illinois) Post 


niversary of the dedication of the new 
home, a steel flagstaff was donated by the 
local Kiwanis Club. 


These Men Can Be of Service 
to Distressed Buddies 


UERIES aimed at locating service men 
whose statements are necessary to 
substantiate compensation claims should be 
sent to the Legion’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, 417 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee will be glad 
to assist in finding men after other means 
have failed, and, if necessary, will adver- 
tise through the Weekly. The Committee 
wants to hear from the following: 
Former members of 385th Aero Construction 
Squadron who knew Private RAtpepH F. DEs- 
GRANGES either overseas or in this country. 
Ser. McALLeN, Corp. WILLIAM DAVLAN, CLYDE 
Price or other former members of Company H, 
306th Inf., who knew GeroTHERS KASTAVIES. 
Former members of Company K, 314th In- 
fantry, 79th Division, who knew JAmes E. Mc- 
CAFFERTY, private. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Base Hosp. No. 34.—Annual reunion and din- 
ner Feb. 9 at T Square Club, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress Sidney Sanderson, 4437 No. 8th St., Pnila- 
delphia. 

Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 
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Just a Coincidence 
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By Wallgren 
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The Dinner of the Class 


The older man paused. “I went to that 
first reunion, Jubal, thinkin’ some over- 
sight had been committed about the 
invitation; I went to that reunion and 
there met a committee of my class. I 
was received with coldness, suh, with 


eoldness. Since then—” General Er- 
skine gestured. 
“But, good heavens, 


that was fifty years ago 
at least. And you'll ad- 
mit you were pretty much 
of a fire- eater.’ 

“Are yo’ 
me, suh?” 

“No, sir, not at all, 
sir. But all of that com- 
mittee probably has long 
gone; so have practically 
all the rest. Only a 
handful left. And they 
all love you and want 
you—why, grandfather, 
when I knew I had this 
chance to sit at a table | 
in company with the men 
who knew you as a boy 
and had done all the 
things at the Academy : 
that you used to tell me 
about; when I realized 
that here was a chance 
for an Erskine of the new generation 
who had been through hell to stand up 
and talk to the men of the old genera- 
tion who also had been through hell, 
through the hell that you knew, why— 
why—General Erskine, I couldn’t see 
straight. I can’t now. My heart’s all 
swelled up and tonight I know it’s 
going to burst right into tears. Why, 
there’s nothing in heaven or hell that 
would keep me away from this thing 
tonight.” 

“Jubal Erskine—” 

“And you’re coming too, General 
Erskine. This is the night we bury the 
hatchet.” 

“Jubal—take yo” hand off my arm, 
suh. I am not goin’ to that dinner and 
I positively command yo’ to remain 
away, also. Do yo’ understand, suh?” 

The young soldier grew rigid. His 
eyes now were as hard as those of 
General Erskine. And they were eyes 
precisely of the same sort. 

“General Erskine, I have always 
loved and revered you and I do now. 
I have never disobeyed you. But I 
decline to recognize your right to give 
the command you have just given.” 

“Yo’ mean to say to me, suh, that 
yo’ decline to recognize and to honor 
an affront deliberately given yo’ grand- 
father and—” 

“I mean to say that your class is 
waiting to make amends, to honor you 
as it wishes to honor me, and that if 
you have the heart to refuse I haven’t, 
especially as the class has been trying 
to make amends since the early seven- 
ties. General Erskine, I can’t stay 
away.” 

“You decline to obey my command.” 

“Yes—yes, I decline. At least one 
Erskine is going to be at that dinner.” 

“Very well, suh. Then get out of 
my sight.” 

“General Erskine—” 

= out of my sight, suh.” 

—I—” The younger man stepped 


condemnin’ 





(Continued from page 4) 


back as though he had been struck. 
His lips moved. But no further words 
came. His face was pale and his eyes 
were fixed upon Erskine’s face as 
though seeking sign of softening. But 
there was no such sign. The soldier’s 
hand rose in salute. 

“I’m sorry, General 
Erskine.” 

He turned and walked 
swiftly into the hotel. 

General Erskine stood 
a few moments, immo- 
bile. He had difficulty in 
realizing that this inci- 
dent had occurred, that 
it was not a dream. He 
was trembling under the 
effects of it. For the 
scene with this boy 
whom he loved had awak- 
ened profound emotions, 
emotions the more pro- 
found as he came to real- 
ize how inevitable it had 
been that their meeting 
should have terminated 
as it had; the fibre of 
this boy was his fibre, his 
will the boy’s will, just 
as in fixity of purpose 
and steadfast adherence 
to principle they were of one mould. 

At length, groping through a maze 
of doubt, some unknown impulse turned 
his feet into the lobby. Certainly he 
had no definite idea of following his 
grandson and he drew up abruptly as 
he saw him, in company with an elder- 
ly man of soldierly bearing, entering 
an elevator. Both were smiling. 

It was like a dash of cold water 
upon General Erskine. He stood rigid 
with men and women jostling by on 
either hand. And as he 
stood thus a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. 

“Pardon me, sir, but are 
you one of us?” 

Erskine swung around 
as though awakened from 
a dream and faced the 
speaker, a man of about 
his own age, with an un- 
mistakable military car- 
riage as well as voice. 

“You’re not General Gil- 
lespie, then?” The new- 
comer’s naturally red face 
had flushed to a deeper 
hue under the forbidding 
scrutiny, thus marking a 
more vivid contrast be- 
tween the complexion and 
the unruly bristling white 
hair and moustache. “I 
ask your pardon, sir,” he 
went on haughtily. “I 
haven’t seen Gillespie for some years. 
I heard he had arrived here—” He 
paused and then went on. “There’s no 
harm done, I hope.” 

The other waited a moment before 
replying; perhaps he was debating 
whether or not to speak, or again, per- 
chance, he sought by delay to add im- 
pressiveness to his intended utterance. 
At all events he did speak. 

“General Gillespie—Dan Gillespie of 
Iuka and Gettysburg! No, suh, I’m 
thankful to say, suh, that I’m not.” 





The two faced each other squarely, 
embattled light springing into the eyes 
of each. 

“I beg to present my compliments, 
there was the tang of a snarl to the 
politely formal words, “and to inform 
you, suh, that there are many who 
would be proud to be taken for General 
Gillespie, sir.” 

The old soldier bristled and puffed 
as he spoke, and grew more and more 
red until he resembled a rooster, ready 
for combat. 

The Southerner, 
bowed slightly. 

“I am quite sure of that, suh. But 
yo’ will, please, suh, permit me to ad- 
here to my original declaration.” 

“Certainly—oh, most  certainly— 
The speaker, not to be outdone in the 
matter of cold courtesy, was about to 
bring the dialogue formally to an end 
when he stopped abruptly, as a train of 
memory—lightened, perhaps, at the 
very outset by a vocal cadence which 
had once been familiar—became vividly 
luminous. He started forward, peering 
into the other’s face. 

“Jube Erskine! By the Lord Harry! 
That’s pretty good—after sixty years.’ 
He chuckled. “I guess I hold the ad- 
vantage of you—eh?” 

“T think not, Colonel Callender,” was 
the quiet reply. 

Callender laughed heartily. 

“Well—then we’re quits, as the boys 
say. Jube, I’m mighty glad to see you. 
We didn’t get any answer from you 
about this dinner business as usual and 
thought you were still on the outs. 
You'll be welcome, Erskine—welcome. 
It’s the biggest thing ever happened to 
the class. By George, this will be a 
dinner! We’ll put a new whoop into 
Benny Havens tonight.” 

The Virginian, who had 
slowly stiffened under this 
outburst, drew back. 

“T don’t wish yo’ to labor 
under a misapprehension, 
suh. I— 

“You wish to convey 
that you’re not here to at- 
tend the dinner of—of the 
few that remain of the 
class?” 

“That was the senti- 
ment I wished to convey, 
suh.” 

“But your class—” Cal- 
lender faltered. 

“My class! Must I 
speak plainly, suh? Then, 
suh, I would see the class 
of Sixty-blank damned, 
befo’ I would sit at table 
with it.” 

A mantle of purple 
spread slowly over the other’s face. 
His moustache marked a straight line 
along his lip. His arms were rigid at 
his side as though restrained from 
angry impulse. Thus he stood fight- 
ing for his self-control. At length a 
smile flitted across his face. 

“General Erskine, I think you have 
made yourself quite clear.” 

“T hope so,” muttered the Southerner 
sullenly. 

“We started these dinners as regular 
annual occasions ten years ago,” con- 
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tinued the bluff old warrior. “Jim Al- 
lerton—Bully Allerton of the Stone- 
wall Brigade was the prime mover. 
There were ten of us then. Last year 
there were six—Allerton marched ‘on 
| last winter. That means there’ll be 
| five to-night; five without you, Erskine. 


, | Good God, man, is there nothing in 


|your life but hatred!” Erskine didn’t 
| speak and the other went on. “We have 
| honored your record as a soldier. There 
| hasn’t been a dinner when Fighting 
| Jube Erskine hasn’t been toasted.” 
Erskine’s head slowly raised and Cal- 
lender paused, waiting. ; 
“Callender, I appreciate yo’ sincerity. 
| But it won't do, suh.” He lifted his 
hands suddenly, his voice rising. 
“Jim Callender, I’ve had too much to- 
day, too much! Go away from me, for 
God’s sake!” 

The Northerner did not move. 

“Erskine,” he said solemnly, “we all 
had our trials; we all drank deep of 
bitterness. Your hatred doesn’t come 
from your heart. It has been nour- 
ished. You had a slight from your 
class, yes. But it came from a few 
fools who happened at the time to be 
in charge of a re-union. They’ve all 
gone, man, long ago. And we'll be 
gone soon; all of us.” 

Erskine raised his hand, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“You seem, suh, to have lured my 
grandson to your show. Let that suf- 
| fice, Colonel Callender. I may say that 
| I came no’th to prevent this. And he 
| has refused to obey, refused me on this 
| very do’step but a few minutes ago. I 
| ordered him out of my sight, suh.” 

Callender, who had been studying 
the speaker, started. 
| “You ordered him—” 
| “Out of my sight, suh, as I would 
|order any one who—who—” His voice 
| broke and he stood standing defiantly 
at his inquisitor. 
| There was a moment’s silence. 


| 





“Erskine,” said the other at length, 
and inhuman act. 
| You love that boy. He’s the old fight- 
{ing strain. It’s in his blood. And we 
| asked him here to this dinner so we 
| could look at him and tell him what you 
were and—” 

In sheer self-defense the proud South- 
erner threw back his head, gesturing. 

“Jim Callender, you certainly have 
lost none of yo’ gift fo’ gab.” 

“Jube, I can gab on the subject of 
young Jube Erskine. I certainly can. 
Why I’ve only got to look at that young 
rooster to see you sixty and more years 
ago. I wish I had a grandson like 
him. We all do, Jubal. Why he’s the 
only army grandson of the class. 

eee 

“Jim, no more, if you please, suh. 
I’m—I’m—” The voice trailed away. 

Callender waited a moment. Then he 
stretched out his hand. 

“Good-by, Jube. You were always 
stubborn, unyielding.” He paused and 
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you did a cruel 
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then went on. “But I want to say this: 
I’m glad I saw you once again, glad 
to have heard your voice. It brings 
back fine old memories. The—the years 
have been better to you than to some 
of us.” He ceased abruptly as Er- 
skine’s hand went out. The fingers 
clasped and tightened. 

“Good-by, Jubal. God bless you.” 

Callender jerked his hand loose and 
turned away. He had stalked half- 
way down the corridor, when Erskine, 
who, having hesitated had then fol- 
lowed him with decisive step, touched 
him upon the arm. 
“Callender,” he said, “I’m not en- 


tirely without heart. I am not en- 
tirely without memory. Yo’ dinner has 
no attraction fo’ me. I never forget 
injuries. But, at least, suh, I should 
crave, befo’ we part, the honah, suh, 
of having you join me, perhaps, in a 
julep, the ingredients of which I can 
provide, suh, in my room in this hotel.” 

Callender glanced thoughtfully at the 
man. He hesitated; and then, as Er- 
skine drew back, offended, a curious 
expression settled upon his features. 

“The honor, Erskine, will be entirely 
mine, sir—if you walk with me through 
yonder room while I get my hat.” 

He resumed his way down the cor- 
ridor, Erskine falling into step at his 
side—a distinguished pair, whose mar- 
tial bearing attracted the glances of 
many loiterers in the lobby. 

The room which they entered was 
filled with round tables, some large, 
some small, each with its sedate group, 
waiters moving here and there, and the 
breath of the dying day coming through 
great French windows. 


(aeenees walked straight to one 
‘ of the larger tables, occupied by 
several men who arose as the two drew 
near. 

“Well!” Erskine’s companion stopped 
short and seized the Southerner’s arm, 
his rubicund face drawn into lines of 





cleverly simulated surprise. “Well, 
sir, this is a—a—I—George! I never! 
Who’d ever have thought—” He ges- 
tured comprehensively toward the 


group of men. “Boys, I guess you all 
remember Jubal Erskine—” 

In an instant the stern Virginian was 
the center of an eager group. 

“Erskine— By all that’s powerful! 
Jube Erskine!” 

“This is General Brett—Dick Brett, 
Jube. You remember him.” Erskine 
stiffened, raised his eyebrows and did 
not return Brett’s bow while Colonel 
Callender nodded to another of the 
group, a tall, thin man with grizzled 
beard and high cheekbones. “And this 
is Fred Rawson—Colonel Rawson. 
Colonel Dan Bullock, over here.” 

“Yes, yes, gentleman—” Erskine, 
who had been shooting vehement 
glances at Callender, began to draw 
out and away. “I just came to the 
city on business. But I reckon I’d 
better be moving along. I—I—” 

Embarrassment overcame him and 
turning doggedly he had cleared the 
line of veterans and was headed for the 
door, when a laugh, cutting and sar- 
castic, sounded behind him. He swung 
about, flushed and angry, to find an 








How Does Your Post Get 
Members? 


HAT system does your post use 
to get old members signed up for 
another year and to find new ones? Just 
how does it go about the practical work 
of getting renewals and finding the new 


members to keep the post growing 
steadily? What membership-getting 


plan has your post discovered which 
works? This is the jump-off time of the 
year, and your post may have the mem- 
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son had always been a man of mordant, 
sardonic humor. Erskine recalled him 
and his characteristic clearly. 

“What’s that, suh?” he snarled. 

Rawson continued to laugh for a mo- 
ment and then gestured resignedly. 

“I ask you, suh,” snapped the South- 
erner, “the occasion fo’ yo’ mirth.” 

The face of the other became serious. 

“Erskine,” he said, “you have disap- 
pointed me. It’s the first time I ever 
saw you do it.” 

“Do what, suh?” He glowered at 
Rawson, his feet shifting irresolutely. 
“I am accustomed, suh, to plain speak- 
in 99 
The tall, bearded man advanced 
swiftly to his side, humorous crow’s 
feet forming at the corners of the steel 
gray eyes. 

“T meant,” he explained, “that I had 
never before seen you retreat.” 

“Retreat!” 

“Yes, sir, retreat. That’s what you 
were just doing—turning your back.” 
He raised his hand as the Virginian 
made to speak. “I saw you once, Er- 
skine, some sixty years ago when I 
said: ‘If Erskine doesn’t run now, if 
he doesn’t skeedaddle, well then, he 
doesn’t know what the word retreat 
means.’ ” 

Erskine was gazing curiously at the 
speaker. 

“You saw me, suh?” 

“Yes, I saw you. It was at Corinth 
where we had, I think, the hardest—” 
He swung around upon Colonel Cal- 
lender—“I think you’ll agree with me, 
Callender, the hardest fighting of the 
war. And I’ll venture to say there 
was no fighting in the recent World 
War that was any harder.” 

Erskine, who had half turned away, 
paused. Then with sudden decision, he 
faced Rawson squarely. 

“Referrin’ to the World War, suh, 
you hear loud talk. But fightin’ is 
fightin’ whatever the war. As for Co- 
rinth, that was, suh, a sanguinary en- 
gagement as I have reason to know. | 
But as fo’ hard fightin’—” | 

“General Erskine,” suggested Colonel 
Bullock, “wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
reserve ammunition on that argument | 
until we sit at able together at din- 
ner? We all want to hear your views 
at leisure and—” 

“Colonel Bullock—” Erskine’s hand 
was raised impressively—“if you wait | 
fo’ me to sit at table with you gentle- 
men, suh, you will never hear my argu- 
ment. I—” 

Rawson’s hard, sarcastic laughter in- 
terrupted. 

“T guess, Erskine, that is because you 
haven’t any argument on the subject 
worth hearing. I stand by Corinth.” 

“You—you—” General Erskine’s 
face was flushed as he turned upon the 
speaker. “You stand by Corinth, eh, 
suh? Well, suh, what about Gaines’ | 
Mills, or Cold Harbor, as you Yankees 
call it? What about that, suh?” 
“Stuff!” Rawson 
sively. “We lost many men at Cold 
Harbor, to be sure. But comparatively 
few Confederates were lost.” 

“Rawson is right,” vouchsafed Gen- 
eral Brett, who had not before spoken. 
“At Cold Harbor our boys were charg- 
ing across an open field; we were 
slaughtered without doing much dam- 
age.” 

Erskine eyed the speaker coldly. 

“Were you at Cold Harbor, suh?! 
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Whiter teeth 

in 10 days 
ERE is a test which every 
man owes to himself. To 
millions it has shown the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. The 
glistening teeth you see every- 
where now show one of its effects. 

Combats the Film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous, 
clinging film. No ordinary tooth 
paste effectively combats it, so 
much of it remains. Soon that 
film discolors, forming dingy coats. 
That is why teeth become clouded. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus film is the great 
tooth enemy. 





Dental science has now found 
two-ways to fight that film. One 
disintegrates the film, one removes 
it without harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 





PROTECT THE ENAMEL 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 
moves it with an agent far scfter than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit 




















Today careful people of some 50 


nations employ it, largely by 
dental advice. To homes all 
around you it has brought a new 
dental era. 

Results are quick 

Every use of Pepsodent also 
multiplies the tooth-protecting 
agents in saliva. Old methods re- 
duce their power. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

* Once you see these results you 
will never again go without them. 
Cut out coupon so you don’t 
forget. 
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dentists the world over 
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Dept. 746, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 
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10,000 other Posts of The American Legion? 
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EALTHY teeth cannot live in 

diseased tissue, Gums tainted 
with Pyorrhea are dangerously dis 
eased. For not only are the teeth 
affected, but Pyorrhea germs seep 
into the body, lower its vitality and 
cause many ills. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and 
bleeding cums. Then the gums re- 
cede, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid 
the system of the poisonous germs 
that breed in pockets about them. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have this disease. But you 
neednot have it. Visit your dentist 
often for teeth and gum inspec- 
tion. And keep Pvorrhea away 
by using Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
Progress — if used in tim 
used consistently. 
dentifrices can 
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General Brett straightened. 
But I know my. facts.” 


suh.” 


“Very well, sir—” Brett brought 
his hands together with a crash—“if 
you prefer first hand testimony, I 
nominate Gettysburg and then Antietam 


first, last and always.” 
Erskine gestured. 


“Extremely bitter engagements, suh. 
I was at Antietam, but had the mis- 
fortune to be a prisoner of war at the 
General 
Erskine stopped abruptly, gazing fix- 
“General Brett,” he said 
is my 
memory at fault, or are you one of the 
committee of my class who met me in 
Washington at our first reunion and 
intimated, suh, that my presence was 


time of Gettysburg. But—” 


edly at Brett. 
at length, “I ask you, suh, 


not desirable?” 


Before the man could answer he 
caught a sharp signal from Rawson 
who rose from his chair and placed a 


hand upon Erskine’s shoulder. 
“Retreating again, eh, General?” 
“Retreating! 

suh?” 


ment. Now Corinth, suh—” 


Brett, who stood rigid and flushed, 


shrugged his shoulders. 


“T think the less said about Corinth 
the better—especially under the par- 
Ers- 


ticular circumstances, General 
kine.” 
Erskine turned sharply. 


“May I ask you to.explain the nature 
and reason of that last remark, suh?” 


You 


The other man nodded stiffly. 
“I don’t know why not, sir. 
may as well know that—” 


“General Brett, I have the floor.” 
“I want to 
say that never did white men fight as 
the Confederates fought before Battery 


Rawson’s voice was sharp. 


Robinett. I—” 
“Robinett!” Erskine faced the 
speaker. “That was the fo’t I charged. 


Were you there, suh?” 

Silence fell swiftly. 
ably. 
brows raised. Erskine glancing from 
one to the other at length fixed his 
gaze upon Colonel Rawson. 

“TI ask you, were you at Battery 
Robinett, suh?” 

Someone laughed harshly, a laugh 
quickly suppressed. 

Rawson raised his head. 

“I was in Battery Robinett, General 
Erskine.” 

General Brett, who was choleric by 
nature and had resented the Southern- 
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| corner. 
| ment with an interest in which tensity 
| was noticeable. 








er’s stiff necked attitude cleared his 


| throat in challenge. 


“Yes, General Erskine, Colonel Raw- 
son was most emphatically in Battery 
Robinett.” 

Erskine drew himself to his fullest 


| height. 


“The emphasis was unnecessary, suh. 
Colonel Rawson’s statement was quite 
sufficient.” 

Rawson darted an impatient glance 
at Brett and then leaned over the table, 
seizing a glass which he pushed to one 
The others followed the move- 


“Let me show you all the situation. 


1 ' Our line was crescent shaped, on the 


Perhaps I should say Gaines’ Mills?” 
“No, sir; I did not have that honor. 


“I should prefer first hand testimony, 


What do you mean, 


“Retreating from your argument. 
Brett is absolutely correct about Cor- 
inth. There is no room for argument.” 

“Colonel Rawson, beggin’ yo’ pa’don, 
suh, there is plenty of room fo’ argu- 


It fell notice- 
Glances were exchanged, eye- 
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edge of the town. This glass here 
Corona College where our left reste 
remember, Erskine?” 

“Yes, suh.” The old Confederaty 
after a moment’s hesitation leaned for. 
ward, placing a decanter not far fro 
the glass. “And there, suh, was yy 
Battery Robinett.” 

“There we were, sure enough,” agreed 
Rawson. “And this plate of crackers 
marks our right.” 

Callender and Bullock dropped inty 
chairs, leaning forward, their ching 
upon their hands. Brett sidled slowly 
toward another chair and stood resting 
upon the back. Erskine was peering 
down over Rawson’s shoulders, his eyes 
glittering. 

“General Van Dorne,” Rawson went 
on, “had effected a junction with Ster. 
ling Price’s corps. We thought the 
move on Corinth was a feint.” 

“Ha!” chuckled Erskine. “Y¢ 
though, suh, that the real objective was 
Grant’s headquarters at Jackson, sixty 
miles no’th?” 

“Yes, or Hurlbut’s division, to the 
northwest. You opened on us with ar- 
tillery from the surrounding hills. It 
was a hot night for us; I had a high 
regard for your artillery after that 
night, Erskine. Then morning—” 














RSKINE’S hand had wandered to 

Rawson’s. shoulder; his eyes were 
fixed dreamily upon an open window, 
through which was wafted the mild 
fragrance of flowers. 

“Mo’nin’!” he muttered. “I remem- 
ber. It was Indian summer and the 
mist that lay over the town was like 
golden haze. I was young then, and 
full of fire.” He closed his eyes. “I 
can see that battlefront now. Price’s 
men came up on yo’ center and, by God, 
suh, drove clean through you, forcing 
the Yanks back into the town—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Rawson, “you 
had us like a bow with a crack in the 
middle.” 

He swiftly rearranged the glasses. 

“This is how we were—our left as 
yet untouched. Van Dorne had delayed 
in reaching his position; Price’s charge 
was carried through before the West 
Tennessee division came out of the 
woods. You’d have whipped us, Er- 
skine, if it hadn’t been for that.” 

Erskine suddenly sat into the chair 
at Rawson’s side and placed a spoon 
in front of the decanter. 

“So here, suh, we attacked—late, it 
is true—on Rosecran’s left.” 

“In Robinett,” Rawson continued, “we 
were watching the fighting on the left 
when out of the underbrush in front 
of us came a. plunging gray wave. 
Colonel Rogers of Texas was ahead of 
them, on a horse; Erskine, here, was 
running at his side, revolver in hand. 
It was the first glimpse I had had of 
you since you left West Point, Jubal, 
but I knew you in a flash.” 

Erskine made a little gesture. 

“T never faced such a fire. But we 
came on. Rogers went down—” 

“As gallant a soldier as ever lived. 
We buried him with martial honors,” 
murmured Rawson. 

“Thank you, suh. Well, we came on. 
We got inside the fort, some of us—and 
I reckon, Rawson,” he patted the man’s 
knee gently, “I reckon, Colonel Rawson, 





without meanin’ offense, suh, that 
we was lickin’ you Yanks pretty 
smartly—” 


“That’s close to the fact, Erskine,” 
smiled the other. “In fact we were 
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" getting ready to climb out and take to 


the timber when Battery Williams to 


_ our right—this bottle here—turned her 


uns into your men while at the same 
time, Ruller’s Ohio brigade—Stanley’s 
division—came out from hiding in the 
rear of the fort and opened fire.” 

“Our boys went down like sheep 
Erskine suppleme anted in a low voice. 
“Some ran and some stayed and 
fought—” 

“You stayed and fought, Erskine. 
Inside the fort he stood, boys, with 


about thirty men fighting hand to hand 
* like lions—outnumbered fifty to one— 


with no thought of surrender. I re- 
member you had a ramrod, swinging it 
like a giant. No one dared to shoot, 
so close was the mess. Then I was 
hurt—” Rawson picked up a glass and 
sipped its contents. 

“Rawson,” said Brett, “when you 
start to tell a story, why don’t you fin- 
ish it?” 

“General Brett!” The grizzled man 
placed an admonitory hand upon the 
other’s arm. Erskine, watching both 
closely, caught a strained note. ,Brett’s 
eyes were gleaming. 

“It’s no use, Rawson. The time has 
come for plain speech, especially so 
since General Erskine has expressed 
himself so clearly as to his attitude to- 
ward our dinner.” 

Rawson’s face was flushed. 

“General Brett, if you have any value 
for our friends ship—” 

The interruption came from Erskine. 

“Colonel Rawson, I have noted since 
I have been among you an undercurrent 
that I do not understand and most seri- 
ously resent, suh. General Brett, suh, 
would appear to have something to say. 
Let him say it, suh, if he is a man.” 

“Oh, I’ll say it, General Erskine.” 
Brett’s gnarled war-dog face was. set 
stubbornly. “It’s time this was cleared 
up. Do you know, Jube Erskine, that 
in the fight and at the juncture we are 
speaking of, Fred Rawson worked his 
way to your side to show you that a 
friend was with you?” 

“General Brett, I have said that I 
did not then know and now have no 
recollection that Colonel Rawson was 
in that fight.” 

“Hem!” Brett paused a moment. 
“Then, General Erskine, let me en- 
lighten you. A Union soldier behind 
you was aiming a pistol at your head. 
Rawson knocked it out of his hand. He 
ordered everyone to fall back—” 

Colonel Rawson left the group 
abruptly and walked to one of the win- 
dows giving upon the street. Erskine 
stood rigid, staring at the speaker. 

“Pray go on, General Brett.” 


“Rawson ordered everyone to fall 


back. He was obeyed. He advanced 
to you. He held out his hand. And— 
and—well then, General Erskine, I may 
as well be frank—what happened then 
accounts for the coldness of your class 
of which you have complained. You—” 


Erskine, staring fixedly at the man, 


gestured. 
“I am waitin’, General Brett.” 


“Well, sir, as Colonel Rawson held | 


out his hand you cursed him and then 


—then you fractured his skull with that | 


Ttamrod you held. You may as well— 


9) 


The remainder of the sentence was| 


lost in a sharp exclamation. General 
Erskine had stood blinking as though 
painfuly absorbed in an effort to grasp 


the full meaning of Brett’s words. Now| 


his glance was directed toward Raw- 


> gon’s: back. 
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Rollins Hosiery. Ask your local merchant for this brand. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS HOSIERY 


For Men,.Women and Children — 
Cc) _ a ad 











WANTED- 


Man With a Car. 


To seli and install the Shinn System of Light- 

ning Protection. Easy to apply and renders any 
building absolutely safe from Lightning dam- 

age. asy to take orders — every property 
owner is a prospect. Very pleasant work driv- 
ing about the country. Very liberal commission 
paid and a man who will reasonably apply 
himself can easily make from 











Don't send a single 
penny. Ten daysFree 
Trial. Whenthe 
ring comes, examine 
it—If you are not 
convinced it is the 
Greatest Be ain in 
Ame send it back at 
our expense Only if 































$250 to $500 a Month Peat the rate a few 





Some of our representatives make much more. The | 
Shinn System is the leadingsystem of Lightning Pro- 
tection in the world; recognized and approved by Fire 
Insurance Companies, Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
electrical experts as complete protection. Thousands 
of buildings already protected, including U.S, and 
Canadian Gov’t. Buildings, Established for 24 years 
Applicant should own car and be able to finance small 
purchase of material, Write at once for information, 


Ww. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 
1307 Lytton Building, Chicago, Il. 


Cluster Ring with 7 Blue- 
White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be yours. 
re No risk. 


No Red-Tay 
Million Dollar FRE Send for it today. It 


| Bargain Book pictures thousands of 
Bargains. Address De pt. T2251 


J.M.LYON &CO 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 



























































































































Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an X below the kind of ition 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost monthly payment 
plan. Also our valuable book for ambitious men, 

Ten Years’ otion in One.”’ Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ what 
it is and how it works, Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 
success. eck and mail the coupon now. 













LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 1361-RA Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation to me information re- 
garding course indicated below, 
— co of your ay! 
oook, “Ten , i 
pe en Years’ Promotion 







DBusi u, 

CO Modern Sal hip 

OHigher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management 

DO Railway Station 

anagement 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

Olndustrial Management 
Efficiency 

OBanking ana Finance 





O Modern Business Corre- 
pond and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonne!l and Employes 
ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Business English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
OC. P. A. Coaching 





Name 





Present Position 
Address. ......... _ 


. 

New York Legion Members’ 
Cut down the high cost of living! 
Over 108,000 Service and ex-Service 
people are saving money by patron- 
izing a selected group of 3,700 stores, 
featuring everything you must buy, 
or want to buy. 446 stores in New 
York in which to contentrate your 
purchases and save thereby. No red 
tape. Opportunity awaits you. 











Write NOW for particulars! 


Association of Army and Navy Stores, Inc. 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Why Burn Coal 


or wood when you ean burn 
stove or heater by 








Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 124 Acorn Bidg., Chicago, ll, 














MORE MONEY THIS YEAR 


A PLEASANT BUSINESS WITH A 
SQUARE DEAL FIRMg) soanhour, spare 


or full time, with 
this house-to-house 
seller. It’s a Whiz- 
Bang! Agents clean 





up. Write at once. 

M. H. Tyler Mfg. Co. 
pt. No. 6 

Muncie, Indiana 














“Fred Rawson, come here, you.’ 
Rawson turned, smiling. “You come 

| here, Rawson.” He strode suddenly 
from the table and returned, half drag- 
ging the man by the arm. 

“Fred Rawson,” he went on, breath- 
ing heavily. “I want all the boys to 
hear this. I ask you, suh, did you have 
then, or do you now have a single idea, 
suh, that I knew who you were when I 
struck you?” 

Rawson was tugging at his beard, 
slowly shaking his head. 

“Jubal,” he said solemnly, “as God is 
my judge, I never knew. I was dead 
to the world for months. After that, 
well—” Rawson gestured. 

Erskine gazed at him a moment in 
silence. 

“Fred Rawson! I—I—am over- 
whelmed, suh. I was seein’ red. I had 
been struck on the head myself. I 
) 

Rawson stood toying with a glass, 
smiling down into it. 

“Jubal,” he said after a moment’s 
silence. “All this is something that 
has been locked in the breasts of the 
class for years. It is something we had 
forgotten. I should like to shake hands 
with you, sir.” 

“Colonel Rawson.” Erskine advanced 
swiftly to him. for a moment they 
stood silently, hands clasped, looking 
into each other’s eyes. Then the South- 
erner turned. “As fo’ the remainder 
of you gentlemen, after all the years 
in which I have stood misjudged, I 
should feel dishonored to sit amidst you 
in’ yo’ good graces. I bid you—” 

“Erskine.” General Callender con- 
fronted the man. “Do you mean to 
tell us you have the heart at this time 
—the last time some of us will ever be 
together, I suppose to—” The man’s 
voice broke. 

General Brett advanced swiftly to 
the Virginian. 

“Erskine—” Brett paused as a man 
with bristling moustache white hurried 
up to the table. “What’s the matter, 
General Gillespie?” 

“Matter!” exclaimed the newcomer 
explosively, “the matter is we’re going 
to lose our guest. We were just about 
to enter this room when Captain Er- 
skine saw his grandfather standing 
here with you. He withdrew at once.” 

Erskine, who had been standing as 
immobile as a figure hewn in stone, 
faced the speaker. 

“General Gillespie, I ask you, suh, 
why did my grandson withdraw upon 
seein’ me?” 

“Well—” Gillespie faltered. “He said 
you and he had had words about our 
dinner and you had commanded him 
not to attend. He was naturally sur- 
prised to see you with your comrades 
under the circumstances. He felt he 
could do nothing but withdraw.” 

General Erskine raised his hand. 

“Look here, Gillespie; I want to ask 
you somethin’, suh. Has that grandson 
of mine left this hotel?” 

“Why, no, sir.” Gillespie regarded 
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the man curiously. “He wished to pre- 
sent his excuses in person to our presij- 
dent. He is awaiting Colonel Rawson 
in the lobby.” 

“Yes, suh. Thank you, suh.” He 
swept his glance about the group, his 
eyes blazing. 

“General Gillespie, let me understand 
you, suh. The inference is that if I, 
owin’ to a slight, a slight misunder- 
standin’ with my grandson, Captain 
Erskine, attend the dinner of my class, 
Captain Erskine will not? Have J] 
understood you correctly, suh?” 

“Why I—” Gillespie, catching a quick 
sign from Rawson relapsed into silence, 

“T suppose General Erskine—” Raw- 
son spoke softly—“that your grandson, 
being sensitive, would feel some em- 
barrassment were he to sit at table with 
you after what has passed. But then, 
of course, you are not going to be at 
the table.” 

“Eh?” Erskine stared at the speaker, 

“You are not to be at the dinner, 
But even if you were I suppose Cap- 
tain Erskine, upon thinking things 
over, feels it would be tiresome for a 
man who has seen the fighting he has 
seen to sit all evening and listen to 
talk about Cold Harbor, Corinth, and 
all our little battles.” 

“Colonel Rawson.” 

“Yes, General Erskine.’ 

“Colonel Rawson was I member of 
the class of Sixty—at West Point—or 
was I not?” 

“Were you!” 
of laughter. 

“Well, suh!—And Captain Erskine 
presumes, suh, to indicate chagrin, suh, 
at my takin’ dinner with my own class, 
at the same time expressin’ some feelin’ 
of supe’ioty regardin’ his participation 
in the recent war—”’ His voice ended 
in a shrill aspiration. “He holds some 
a about our po’ little battles, does 

e?” 

He faced General Gillespie squarely. 

“General Gillespie, will you please, 
suh, be so good as to go to Captain Er- 
skine, my grandson, give him General 
Erskine’s compliments and info’m him 
that General Erskine orders—peremp- 
to’ily orders, suh, that Captain Erskine 
appear at the feast, prepared in every 
way, suh, for action.” 

As Gillespie stood regarding him 
with puzzled face, the proud old man, 
his face alight, his form erect, moved 
suddenly toward the door. 

“General Gillespie, if you will be so 
good as to show me the way I’ll deliver 
my orders in person, suh.” 

As the two moved solemnly away, 
Jubal Erskine paused and glanced back 
over his shoulder. 

“Rawson, I almost forgot,” he said, 
and there was a chirrup in his voice. 
“I certainly beg yo’ pardon, but will 
you please, suh, be so good as to 
order our class to advance upon my 
room in this hotel where I think, suh, 
material may be found fo’ a round of 
mint juleps, includin’ the mint, suh, in- 
cludin’ the mint.” 
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There came a chorus 
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TAPS 








The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post comn anders are asked to designate 
cn oficial or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Notices should give name, age, and 
military record. 


Byron W. KeENNy, Tom Worsham Post, Wilson, 
Okla. Died November 18, 1923. Sergeant, 
Company D, 23d Engineers. Body taken to 
former home, Geneva, New York, for burial. 

ARTHUR MINTURN, Holub Kimball Post, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Died December 13, 1923. Private 
i/el., Field Hospital 126, 32d Division. 

JoserpH SEIKe, David W. E. Allen Post, Bronx 
County, New York. Died November 17, 1923, 
aged 58. Servedt with Medical Detachment, 
Second Battalion, 105th Field Artillery. 





LEGION LIBRARY 











Book Service 

HE 55TH ARTILLERY, C. A. C., IN THE 

A. E. F., by Frederick Morse Cutler, 
is the newest addition to Book Service. 
The official story of this regiment of heavy 
artillery is told in great detail. The full 
wording of many orders and of citations 
and other commendations is set forth. 
Every member’s name and -personal record 
are included, as is a full list of dead and 
wounded. Report is made of the three major 
operations, the Aisne-Marne, the Oise- 
Aisne and Meuse-Argonne offensives. The 
book of 413 pages contains over 200 illus- 
trations and maps. Price: $3.25. A partial 
list of the books obtainable through Book 
Service follows (for additional books avail- 
able see other issues of the Weekly): 


History OF THE 14TH ENGINEERS. Official 
Based on Col. Wooten's official report, govern- 
ment records, private diaries, letters and other 
data. Complete regimental roster. 161 illus- 
trations and two large insert maps. 195 pages, 
8 x 10% inches. Price: $5. 

History OF THE FirtH Division. Official. A 
complete record of the division's activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 742 x 104% inches. Price: $6. 

HISTORY OF THE 78TH DIVISION IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. The story of the 78th is told in 
a straightforward narrative form, backed up by 
copies of all important field orders and plenty 
of clear sketch maps. 243 pages. Many illus- 
trations. Price: $3.50. 

Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
the Legion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 


Quicker Hearing on Appeals 
Arranged by U. S. V. B. 


F a veteran has a claim for compensa- 

tion which is coming before the central 
board of appeals of the Veterans Bureau 
he will now get a more complete hearing 
and a quicker decision that he would have 
got two months ago. This is the result of 
&@ reorganization of the Central Board of 
Appeals of the Bureau. 

The reorganization does not mean that 
@ man can resubmit a disapproved claim 
unless he has some new evidence. 

A man having a case coming before the 
Central Board can obtain without charge 
counsel to represent him if he writes to 
the chairman of the board. Speed in the 
handling of cases will be insured by the 
creation of four reviewing sections instead 
of one and five briefing sections, which will 
prepare briefs from the record of the 
claimant and forward them to the review- 
ing section. Previously the briefery sec- 
tion did not exist. 
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“It’s (way yonder 
the best cigarette 
I ever smoked!” 






———==__— 


hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 

















Bring In a Buddy With This Copy of the Weekly 


|F this copy of the Weekly is used for membership work the name and address of 
the Legion Post so using it should be imprinted on the front cover, together 
with Adjutant’s name and address, so applications may be mailed correctly. 








Application for Membership 


Gee = The American Legion 


if ‘ee 


e undersigned hereby makes application for membership in the 
Post of The American Legion 








Th 


Fill in above name of Post you wish to join 
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Applicant's Signature 
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Now For You 
This Famous 


TUSKA 


(Licensed under Armstrong Regenerative Patents) 


3-Tube Receiver with 


Complete Outfit 


Outfit absolutely complete. Positively nothing 
additional needed. Without a radio set you are 
missing the greatest thrill of your life. Think 
of it! All about you the air is filled with won- 
derful concerts, grand operas, dance music, 
lectures, etc. But without a set you miss it all. 


Easy Monthly Payments! 


Now you can buy a Standard Set, of known 
value, with complete outfit and pay as you 
enjoy it. Every set shipped on basis of satis- 
faction guaranteed 


Write TODAY 


Send at once for our great special offer on this 
wonderful Tuska Outfit. A postcard brings full 
details. Number of outfits limited. Don’t delay. 


2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























WINTE RLESS: *AL I- 
a small farm a less 
‘alifornia you can work 
State Land Board of 


SMALL FARMS IN 
FORNIA. You can work 
capital investment; and in ¢ 
outdoors all the year. The 
California is offering choice twenty acre farms at 
Baltlico Merced County. Small down payment; 
thirty-six vears time on balance. Ample water for 
irrigation. A small one-family farm, cutting out 
high labor costs, insures success. Equally good 
lagen in other sections of the San Joaquin 

alley as well as Southern California, for the man 
of moderate means who wishes to get a home of his 
own California is the richest state per capita in 
U 8 A. Most of this wealth comes from the soil 
No winter handicaps. Illustrated folders descrip- 
tive of California mailed on request. C. L. Sea- 
graves General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 
950 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ores *5"to'25" Daily 


And FINE SUIT 


Full or spare time men with or 
without experience can earn $5 
to $25 daily taking orders for 
world’s greatest values in made- 
to-measure suits at $18 and up 
All delivery charges prepaid 
Handsome assortment of woolens 
and a brand new sample outfit 
that is a wonder Fine suit 
given to one man in each com- 
munity, on easiest, most liberal 
offer ever made. No experience 
needed. We furnish full informa- 
tion about styles, prices, agents’ 
outfit ete. —simple, clear, inter- 
esting and profitable. Write us 


























No obligation — A postcard 
American Woolen Millis Co. Dept. 1853, Chicago, III. 
Pp ATENT Secured. Trade- 

rights registered 
Registered Patent Attorney 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO_ the business 
We offer astrictlv orofessiona!l service at moderate fees. protripary 
charge sent SC soe lee for qpetnntion Office 
Barrister ne Wi D.C. ; 338M 


Our New Style Sample 
Outfit is a Dandy will bring prompt reply 
marks and Copy- 
TTS NTE SSIS I 
E. E. STEVENS, Jr. isin 115th U. S. Infty. 
of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
jock .Chicago, lis: 
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State Winners in American Legion’s National 


Essay Contest Are Announced 


NTATE winners in The American Legion 
S Essay Contests have been announced by 
the National Americanism Commission. 
These essays were sent to National 
Headquarters of the Legion by state school 
superintendents and co-operating agencies 
for submission to the national judges, and 
represent the efforts of nearly 300,000 
school children of the Nation. 

Silver and bronze medals were awarded 
to the winners from each State by Legion 


| authorities. The winning essayists are 
entered automatically in the national com- 
petition. A board of national judges 


Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization; Dr. W. T. Bawden, assistant 
to the Commissioner of Education, and 
William Tyler Page, clerk of the House of 
Representatives and author of “The Ameri- 
can’s Creed,” will pass on the three na- 
tional winners. The contest was open to 
school children of all ages, and the stated 


Raymond F. Crist, 


subject was “Why America Should Pro- 
hibit Immigration for Five Years,” in ac- 
cord with the outlined program of the 
Legion’s fight for restricted immigration. 
The three national winners will secure 
scholarships valued respectively at $750, 
$500 and $250, good at any college the 


winner may choose. 
The winners in the various states are: 


ALABAMA: Winifred 
Blalock, Blalock: Florence 
ARKANSAS: Helen Morris, 
CALIFORNIA: Caroline Miles, 
Van Etten, Oakland; 
seyville. 
COLORADO: 
James Gilbert 
Mueller, Delta. 
CONNECTICUT: 


Oyler, Gadsden; Louise 
McClurken, Oxford. 
Little Rock. 
Modesto: Robert 
Genevieve Churchill, Kel- 


Hershey, 
Denver ; 


Denver ;: 
Dorothy 


Edna Jean 
Potter, Jr., 
Hartford ; 


Bernard Friedman, 


Julius W. Wopschall, Hartford. 

FLorRIDA: Louise C. B. Van Poll, Okeechobee ; 
Grace Hudson, Palatka; William Huffstetler, 
Miami. 

GeorGiA: Ruth Allen, Climax; Ethelene Turk, 
Pitts, Wilcox County; Otto William Pope, Au- 


gusta. 
IDAHO: 

Genessee ; 
INDIANA: 


Helen Clark, Gooding ; Sylvia Johnson, 
Erma Utter, Boise. 

Pear! E. Collins, Roachdale ; Bernice 
E. Coffin, 610 West Broadway, Monticello; 
Wells Kiger, R. R. 1, Daleville. 

IowA: Margaret McDowell, Waverly ; Kenneth 
Werth, Le Mars; Clara Kramer, New Virginia. 

KANSAS: Bertha Carroll, Rosalia; Hurley A: 
Low, Wilson; William H. Moreland, Formosa. 

KENTUCKY: Shella R. Shannon, Carlisle; Ruth 
Proctor, Adairvile; Lou Ammerman, Cynthiana. 

LovuISIANA: Mary Katherine Jones, Zivolle; 
Erin Douglas, Shreveport; Felcia Daigle, Li- 
vonia,. 

MAINE: Alberta L. Van Horn, East Boothbay ; 
Briggs Whitehouse, Portland; Allison J. Curry, 
Freedom. 

MARYLAND: 





Marvin E. Sterling, Crisfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Marion E. Goodale, Salem 
Kathleen Frances Whalen, Boston; Rosamond 
Johnson, Swampscott. 

MICHIGAN: Frances E. Kirke, Scottville; 


Gabriel M. Mullian, Grand Rapids ; Rosa Spycher, 
Clayton. 
MINNESOTA: 
Reeva Hallweg, 
town. 
MISSOURI: 


Greenbush ; 
Water- 


Lambert Slominski, 
Hills; Ardis Dalgren, 


Harrison Dugger, Fisk; Clara May 


Jones, Sedalia; Kathryn Johnson, Clifton Hill. 
MONTANA: Harold Severance, Great Falls; 
Emma Landis, Baker; Albert J. Haskell, Butte. 


New Mexico: Margaret Camp, Farmington ; 
Alice Danziger, East Las Vegas; Albert Charles 
Fries, East Las Vegas. 

New York: Florence 
Ruth M. Hall, Geneva; 
York City. 

NortH CAROLINA: Virginia 
mington; Elmer Cloer, Statesville ; 
Parker, Poticasi. 

NortH DAKOTA: 
Irene Schulte, Mandan ; 
ope. 

On10: Robert S. Miller, Troy 
ingen, Casstown; Mildred Beery, Hilliards. 

OKLAHOMA: Gladys Byrd, Lawton; John Mer- 
rill, Nowata; Charles H. Reed, Okmulgee. 

OreGon: Elsie May Cimino, Sherwood; Maur- 
ine Moore, La Grande; Jack Hiatt, La Grande. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Sara R. Heysham, Morris- 
town; Edna Graham, Conemaugh; VanDyke 
MacDowell, Uniontown. 

SoutH Carourna: T. J. Tobias, Jr., Charles- 






Rochester ; 
New 


Sweetman, 
Ruth E. Sweeney, 


McIntire, Wil- 
Edward R. 


Edith J. Pettarson, Fargo; 
Elizabeth Barber, West- 


; Marv W. Swear- 





ton ; "Thomas Laurens ; Eleanor 
Ridgeway. 


Seutn DAKoTA: 


Wofford, Thomas, 
Lillian Sehmidt, Miller 
Allen, Bison; Le Dema Schmidt, Lake 

TENNESSEE: Byron Hill, Jackson; 
Rodgers, Madisonville. 

TEXAS: Tunis M. Grimes, White Deer 
M. Cappock, Kerrville, Kerr County; 
Hall, Laredo. 

VIRGINIA: 
Alice West, 
pahasic. 

WyominG: Earl Collins, 
ginia Jones, Shoshone ; Grace Elbourne, Shoshone, 

WEST VIRGINIA: Frances Doak, Keyser. 

WISCONSIN: Helen Dorothy Wilder, 
lander; Lucy E. Dufek, Michichot; 
Pichotta, .Wabena. 

HAWAIU: Toshiharu Oka, Kealakekua; 
Woodruff Williams, Puunene, 
Stanley Hartmann, Honolulu. 

CHINA: Francis King Paget, Canton. 

Porto Rico: Luz M. Antique, Arecibo; Danid 
Landron, Camuy; Hilda Seijo, Arecibo. 

ALASKA: Victor August Wacker ; Lily Rivers, 
Anchorage; Ethel Parsons, Nenana, 

Winners from States not represented ig 
this list will be announced later. 


: Elsie 
Pre Ston, 
Verna 0 


; Charles 
Beverly §, 


Florence Vaughan, Newport News; 
Portsmouth ; Elizabeth Decker, Cap. 


Powell; Mary Vin 






Rhine. 
Margaret 


Charles 
Territory of Maui; 


What Do You Say to This 
Marine’s Story? 


OWN in the marine barracks at Ports. 

mouth, Virginia, there’s a leatherneck 
who did his bit during the war. He joined 
a Legion post after his discharge, but the 
itching hoof called him, so now he’s doing 
a second cruise. But he didn’t lose interest 
in the doings of his post. He wanted to 
hear about the meetings. Yet he didn't 
hear from the post, he says—he wasn’t in- 
formed what the next year’s dues were 
to be. Other veterans who re-enlisted 
heard from their home posts and some 
didn’t. So he decided it was time to grouse 
and barge about it, that being the age- 
old privilege of a soldier and a sailor. To 
call attention to the fact that a Legionnaire 
is a Legionnaire whether in service or out, 
the Weekly reprints this buddy’s letter just 
as he wrote it: 
“Dear Comrade: 

“Sick and tired of the treatment of some 
mail-order members by some posts, I’ve just 
got to get this off my chest and hope you 
will through your columns jack up those 





BULLETS 


(PP ...zwing...sizz... bing— 
Hark to the tune the bullets sing! 
Steady and solemn the air they play, 
Coming to meet you out of the fray: 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
It is always to them the same, 
Though at home you’re a social chief, 
Or a bum without a name. 











But their greeting will be the same, my 
son; 

It isn’t for them to answer why— 

A father with wife and kids is one 
bar = 4 palless pup when it’s time 

to 

Whether there promised a great career 
Or a fortune to round your life— 

Scholar and guttersnipe, lend an ear 
To the volleys of sharp-tongued strife. 


Hear them calling for you and me? 
Unlike the world, it’s share alike, 
Hell for the quitter, for Mars the fee; 

Lucky you if you call the strike. 
One moment come—a life-work gone— 
Duds on earth’s parapet, 
In this great game you’re just a pawn, 
You’re the un-adjusted debt. 
—Gordon Dorrance. 
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post officers who are’ responsible. Wake 
‘em up. 

“Have two years in the Marine Corps, 
of which twenty months were spent in 
Haiti. In all that time I did not receive 
one line from my post, what it is doing 
or planning to do. 

“I like to help, am interested always in 
the Legion, but when a man must write 
every time about this time of year (De- 
cember) to the post trying to find out what 
the dues will be for the next year—it is 
going some! 

“At least an invitation 
out to all mail-order members to 
again, or something like it. 

“Now, there’s a pal of mine here. I be- 
lieve he belongs to Lexington Post in New 
York City and he always receives the min- 
utes of every meeting and all the news con- 
cerning. the post. Then others never hear 
anything for twelve months in each year. 

“Neglect of this kind makes a man feel 
that he’s not wanted, for it’s very little 
work for the adjutant or his aide to for- 
ward post minutes to men in the service. I 
know, as I used to do it myself when sec- 
retary to a post commander. 

“We can’t be there when a post holds 
a money-raising affair, but I, for one, would 
like to help via postal money order if told 
about the affair. You may not know it 
but there are quite a number of vets in 
the Corps, not to mention the Army and 
Navy, and a member is a member no mat- 
ter if in service or out, and they ali help 
to make this Levion of ours a mighty or- 
ganization. Won’t you help? I think I 
am justified in complaining, don’t you? 

“Sincerely yours, 
“RUDOLPH KOHS.’ 
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Texas Posts Will See to It That 
“Our Flag Is Still There”’ 
ROM dawn to darkness, day in and 
day out, year after year, the American 
flag will throw its flickering shadow on 
the walls of the courthouse in Sherman, 


Texas. Charles R. Simmons Post will see 
to that. 
As a part of its desire to become an 


integral part of the community life, Sim- 
mons Post presented the flagpole to Sher- 


man. And to assure the community that 
the symbol of America would always fly 
and be properly displayed otherwise, the 
post pledged itself to raise and lower the 
flag each day, rain or shine. 
it has faithfully kept. 

A patriotic merchant agreed to furnish 
the flag and new ones when needed, so 
that no wind-tattered, sun-faded rag will 
ever flap wearily from the staff. Instead 
there will always be a bright colorful 
symbol. 

“It tells the .people the Legion is on the 
job,” said R. M. Tucker, adjutant of the 
post, in explaining why the post assumed 
the obligation. 

With more than five hundred 
assembled, the staff and flag were formally 
presented to the city on Armistice Day by 
the post, which made a solemn ceremony 
of the dedication that Le- 
gion on the minds of the citizens of Sher- 


persons 


impressed the 


man. 
Hines Impresses U.S. V.B. Helpers 
with Importance of Task 


HE holiday greetings of Director Hines | 
ye 


employes of the 
3ureau in the cen- 
office and in the district and sub- 
district offices all the country 
tained several paragraphs which 
his policy of conducting relief for the dis- 
abled service man. Following his expression 
of good will, he admonishes his co-workers 
in these words: 

*“Consider a moment the trust 
your hands. A grateful nation 
vided bounteously of its wealth to relieve 
the afflictions and lighten the misfortunes 
of a terrible war. It is you who 
ministers of that relief. A portion of the 
great trust rests on each one of you. I 
wish you to be conscious of that. 

“I urge you, then, for the coming year 
to recognize the importance and dignity 
ef your task as trustees of a sacred trust 
Mistakes have been made, you can better 
avoid them now. Criticisms, just and un- 
just, have been offered; seek to profit by 
them wisely. Be just, carry your message 
generously, be patient, seek to understand. 
Remember always that yours is an errand 
of helpfulness and good will.” 
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While veterans of three wars bared their heads, Charles R. Simmons Post 


of Sherman, Texas, presented a flag 


staff to the city and pledged itself 


to keep the flag flying from dawn to darkness every day in the year 


That pledge 
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Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. In the same 
six days as an Electrical — y+ you could make $70 to 6200, 
and make it easier—not work half so hard. Why then re- 
main in the emall-pay game, in a line of work that offers 
no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit yourself 
for a “‘bossing’’ job. . 
Be an “Electrical Expert!” — 
Today even ordinary Electricians—the “screw driv- 
er’’ kind—are making money—big money. But it’s the trained 
man—the man who knows the why and wherefores of Elec- 
tricity—the ‘Electrical Expert’’—who is picked to ‘‘boss’’ 
the ordinary Electrician—to boss the Big Jobe—the jobs 
that pay. 
$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 
Get in line for one of these “Big-Pay Jobs” by en- 
rolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time, ome-Study Course in 
Practical Electricity. = 
Age or Lack of Experience 
No Draw-Back : 
You don’t have to be a High School graduate—it is 
not even necessary that you should have finished the jes. 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago cages. orks, I 
know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, thorough, successful and practical in existence, and 
| offers every man, regardless of age, education or previous 
| experience the chance to quickly me en Electrical Ex- 
pert able to earn from $70 to $200 a week. 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit 
Earn While You Learn 


To do spare time work you'll need tools, ete. These I give 
you—Free—a whole kit, including measuring instruments. « rea) 
electric motor (no toy) and other things—the greatest value ever 
offered by any schoo a 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by 

a Million Dollar Institution 

I absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tui- 
tion if, when you have finished my , YOu are not sat- 
isfied in every way with my instruction. And back of me, 
tee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, « million 


iP llee Institution. Cooke traini ie gcenie met 4 is the 
| int t. There ie not @ it and the serv 
yy with it. "Be a Cooke Trained Man and get into the big 


/™'“Investigate! Mail Coupon 


| Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you 









icity. Let me tell you more a! 
ee Sooke” trained Electrical Experts, 
send me the Coupon below. 







Mail Coypo 


for FREE 


L. L. COOKE, Chief 





Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 5491, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir:— Send me entirely free and fully grevald. your 
book, the ‘’ Vital Facts’’ of Electricity, also full particulars 
on how I can quickly become an Electrical Expert. 
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Hare's sa . Fine 
Water Bottle 


Voday hardly a home is with- 
out a water bottle. Too 
little thought is given, how- 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department Unav: uilable manuscript returned only 








THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEK, 












Wk 
do 


Address 627 West 43d St., New York City 





ever, to the quality of this Lullabic . 

houschold necessit y—and its “We'll take 
quality determines the satis- ae name and 
faction it gives address, and 


if 

No. 40 ‘Wearever’ Water “Your story 
Bottle is moulded-in-one-piece is interesting, 
of strong, soft, smooth rub- but we ere 
er. It willnot leak. It stands | £° S@y that it 

: + is not exactly 
hard and frequent use. The) ©; 4 
eeeend Oval : . ‘ suited to our 
atented Oval Neck makes it easy to fill, present needs.” 
comfortable in use and strong where ordi- “Your appli- 
nary water bottles are weak. cation has 
No. 24 “Wearever “Fountain been placed on 
ea ; he - file, and if 
Syringe is another great |“ Something 
favorite with people who is going to de- 
want the best. It has no velop in a few 
seams or bindings to leak days. Let me 
The tubing is full length and have your 
insures rapid flow It has a phone number 
full equipment of correctly so I wh reach 
designed screw pipes you when it 

ee : does. 

Both No. 40 and No. 24 may “I'm sure 
be obtained from good he’ll be inter- 
dealers everywhere. If you 
have any trouble in securing 
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either, advise us “Your pron- ™ ashes sai i lis nite . " Heredity ance | 
vaition is “Do you believe that terrible story they “And why* 
At last, a Perfect Sponge er"Sonsiaera. tell about her?” ed the mao” 


tion. “Yes. What is it?” 


Here sarubber sponge, the Fauitless Natural 

: a “Yes, agree 

Sponge, which can be wrung out like a wash you've’ been 

cloth or sterilized in boiling water without doing good work, but the business situa- 

fear of injury; yet you have never used a tion 

sponge that felt better on your skin. Velvety 

soft and smooth in texture. Has 

ng gg oat oe Three | The pharmacy blush so often seen 

sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1.00 On the girl who has danced till dawn 

If you haveany difficulty getting Is the same as painting the bare ground 

the Faultless Natural Sponge in P Ph ators h ' 

your locality, advise us. nd saying you have a lawn.  .k 

y , Strickland Gillilan 
The Faultless'Rubber Company 

Dept. 2581 Ashland, Ohio 


FAULTLESS 










Poor Camouflage 


His Liberality 
“You remember when Bigge Gunne as- 
§9 sisted us in that Japanese benefit?” 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“Well, I sent him a check and he returned 
it, saying he couldn’t think of accepting 
it.” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


“How generous!” 

“Wait a minute. Along with the check 
he inclosed a self-addressed, stamped en- 
| velope marked: ‘To return the check to 
me in case you insist on its acceptance.’”’ 





Impudence 
Fresh, Reliable, Pure “Skipper, I got a nawful pain in my 
z ’ stummick.” 
Guaranteed to Please | : Skipper: “The nerve o’ you! Don’t you 
seiekihd tne Gee ee a know that me an’ the mates is the only 
SPECIAL OFFER ones aboard what’s got stummicks? Every- 
FOR 1 body else has innards.” 


we will mail aid our 

ow bg i ~~ 

1 pkg. 60-Day Tomato! é 20c 
pkg. Princess Radish . 


: ier Self-Growing Celer ° 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Zniage ° 


1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce 
iso 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Heavens! 
“What a charming baby! 


does resemble your husband!” 


“Gracious, I hope not! We adopted it.” 


And how it 


Write today! poe 10 om to help (TN a . 
Pay postage and pac king and receive : re 
the above ‘* Famous Collection” 1 he I lunge r 
and our New Instructive 
Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
32ZilRose St. Rockford, Dlincis 


A new preacher, just installed in the 
colored church, had preached his first ser- 
mon. 

“An’ how does yo’ like him?” inquired 
one parishioner of Rufus Jackson. 








“Dunno jit,” replied Mr. Jackson cau- 
tiously, “but Ah but a dime on de collection 
| plate to gib him de benefit of de doubt.” 


Due Cause 


Bella: “I always knew she was a jealous 
thing, but just why did she divorce her 
husband ?” 

Donna: “She caught him giving his seat 
in a street car to a lady.” 


asked the 
judge sternly, 
“are you a 
bootlegger ?” 

answered the 
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“Instinct, your honor,” 










































prisoner. “My father was an undertaker Send 
and my mother threw acid in another lady's the | 
face.” 
June 
At the Football Game humc 
She: “Oh, look at them coming with the the 
stretcher! Do ycu suppose he’s seriously . 
injured?” $4.50 
He: “I hope not.” the « 
“Hope not? But you don’t know yet 
which team he belongs to.” Ame 
' ‘ Jame 
His Mite 
Judge: “Why did you offer resistance to Can 
the officer who was trying to arrest you?” will 
Prisoner: “Because, your honor, I didn’t 
have anything else to offer him.” ever, 
This’ll Make "Em Mad y Can 
First Vagrant: “Ever play golf?” | will 
Second Bum: “No. Whenever I walked, | 
. esta aa) : ” i} gent 
I was always goin’ somewheres. : 
quin 
His Only Drawback you! 
The boss was dictating to the new, pretty Cc 
and sophisticated stenographer. Suddenly an 
he stopped. wor 
“Am I too fast-for you?” he asked 
anxiously. She considered him and then autl 
replied vou 
“Oh, no, indeed, but you’re a trifle old.” $ 
fror 
Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrow On 
: ‘ 
Many kissed me when I yet 
Vas too small to value kisses; wo! 


Now, grown knowinger, I get 
Nary taste of such-like blisses. 
Let them bar me from the feast 
And an obsolescent list me: 
Once upon a time, at least, 


Many kissed me! 627 
—Edward W. Barnard Yo 

More Than Possible om 

Terry: “An’ did ye miss that rabbit?” | of’ 
Kerry: “I t’ink so. I didn’t shoot.” On 
The Lesser Evil ce 

Wife: “For heaven’s. sake, Henry! the 
What are you doing?” nai 


“Setting the house afire, dear. 
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What 

do You do 

on Thursdays, 
Buddy ? 


Well, whatever you've been doing 
on Thursday evenings, this is your 
chance to have the time of your 
life. Every Thursday. 





More fun than movies or radio; 
more laughs than you'll ever find 
in any show. 

More pretty girls, more pep, snap, 
puns, witticisms and aphorisms 
than you’ve ever dreamed of 
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en 
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before. 


You can have all this and more, for 
only One dollar now and the bal- 
ance when you get your first copy 
of JupGE and your volume “THE 
HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION.” 


Send only One dollar now, with 
the Coupon below; you'll get 
Junce, the world’s greatest 
humorous weekly, for 52 weeks and 
the Book. Pay the postman 
$4.50 when he delivers the book, 
the authoritative History of The 
American Legion, by Marquis 
James. 


Can you think of anything that 
will be such fun for you to have 
every Thursday as JupGE? 

Can you think of anything that 
will do you and the family more 
genuine good than to have this 
quintessence of joy brought into 
your home, regularly every week? 


Can you think of anything more 
worth while than this wonderful, 
authoritative book which gives 
you the inside dope on the Legion 
from its very beginnings? 


One dollar and the coupon will do 
worlds for you, now! 


JUDGE 
627 West 43rd St., New York City 


You betcher life; I wouldn’t miss the 
chance to get JupGE for 52 weeks and 
that wonderful book, “The History 
of The American Legion.” Here's the 
One dollar; I'll pay the * postman 
$4.50 (full balance) when he delivers 
the Book. Send them both to the 
name and address below: 






I was fooling with the alarm box and set 
it off. Now I’ve gotta have a fire or be 
arrested.” 


That Kind of a Boy 

Mother: “What kind of a boy is Har- 
old?” 

Jimmie: “Oh, he’s the sort that always 
gets to school three minutes ahead of time.” 

“But that’s something in his favor.” 

“Sure—it would be if he was ashamed of 
_ 


Opportunity At Last 


Smith: “I’ve found out something in-| 
teresting since my wife left.” 

Jones: “Really?” 

Smith: “Yes. The parrot can talk.” 


Related-in-Law 
Reggie: “I’m engaged to be married, old 
man.” 
Archie: “So’m I, shake! I’m to be mar- 
ried to Ethel next week.” 
Reggie: ‘“So’m I, shake!” | 


Modest Violets 
She: “I’ve spent most of my life look- 
ing for an ideal man.” 
He: “That’s funny. I’ve spent most of 
mine looking for a woman who was looking 
for an ideal man.” 


Mabel 


Dear Mabel’s a queen 
Of a most striking beauty, 
Who thinks married life 
Is a woman’s first duty. 
In trying this plan, 
Which she firmly indorses, 
She’s married three times 
And has had three divorces. 


’Tis known that each man, 

With whom she mismated, 
Gave Mabel a roll 

When the pair separated. 
I think that explains 

Why love troubles don’t irk her 
And her saying that she 

Is a settlement worker. 

—EpDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 





Simplified Matrimony 
Ethel: “But why did you engage, your 
first husband as your lawyer in your new 


divorce case?” | 
Edith: “Think of the bother I save. He| 
won’t have to ask me a lot of ae" 


None Like Him | 
Radley: “fs Fillanson honest?” 
Hallman: “Honest? Why, he’s so hon- 
est that if he thought his gas meter wasn’t 
going fast enough he'd tell the gas com- 
pany.” 


Poof! 


Mother: “Did that young man kiss you 
last night?” 
Daughter: “Well, none to speak of.” 


Golden Silence 
Wife: “I think you might talk to me 
while I sew.” 
Husband: “Why don’t you sew to me 
while I read?” 


And Then the Christening! 


Mose: “What am yer new mule’s name?” 
Artie: “Ah ain’ named him yet. Ah’s| 
waitin’.” | 
“Waitin’ fer what?” 
“Somethin’ to happen to me.” 


Wise Child 
The kindly old party—there has to be 
one k.o.p. in every batch of jokes— 
stopped in the park. 
“And what is yout name, little girl?” he 
asked genially. : 
“You better be careful,” replied Sophis- 





——————_ 


From $500to 
$350,000 selling 


a 


OWARD FRENCH started as an 

Indian dealer a few years ago with 

only $500. Now he has two stores and 

is cleaning up in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


John Steele became a dealer on a shoe- 
string and now has two profitable stores 
in Paterson and Midland Park, N. J. 
Hundreds of others began modestly and 
are making good money. 


You, too, can become an Indian dealer 
and be independent in your own pleas- 
ant, profitable, popular business. Send 
today for particulars and get set for a 
big spring demand. 


There’s a model for every purpose in the 
1924 Indian line. Write right now and 
learn how easily you can start as 
Indian dealer. 


Address Dept. L1 


Indian Motocycle Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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This Book 
Tells You 
Where To 


Invest 


There are not many places left where you can 





interest and assured safety for your 
Florida, however, still pays that rate on 
First 
Mortgage Bonds are the investments which offer 
with demonstrated safety. 


get 715% 
money. 
good first mortgage security, and Miller 


you up to 7!» 

Don't take chances with your money in 1924. 
«nvest in hrst mortgage security, not speculative 
Mail the coupon today for this instruct- 
and helpful booklet, “Florida Today and 


Tomorrow.” 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 


Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
702 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
———_—_—— eee eee eee 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co 
702 Miller Building, Miami, Florida. 


Please send me, without obligation, the booklet 
“Florida Today and Tomorrow,” with circular describ- 
ing a good first mortgage bond issue paying 7's %. 
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You've heard 

ighbor praise the 

4 onderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 

full of just the kind of reading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 

books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 

and short stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 

13 weeks. Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 

PATHFINDER, 502 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


7 
Wan 


You” 


—Uncle Sam 
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EX-SERVICE MEN 


Become Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300Year 


F 





Every Ex-Service Man Should 


Write Immediately Po —a 
Steady Work No Layoffs 7 t. G188 
Paid Vacations PP ad Rochester, N. Y. 
Pa Sirs: Send me. without charge, 


Common education 


_ (1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk 
sulicien i 





(2) 


Ex-Service Men get Che Schedule showing places of U. S 
special ce) Government examinations ; (3) List 
reference of Government j now obtainable: 
ail coupon Ps (4) Information regarding preference 
Rise to ex-service men. 
SURE. a 
it Si i obedhedisensemnaess 96 60 ca8seesee 
PF MARTON oe cccrccccccceveccccccce ceveceees eee 
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| Why Adjusted Compensation 


Should be Enacted Now 


An Outline in Five Parts of the 


Case for Adjusted Compensation. 


Part II will be published next week. 


Part I . 


A debt is owing the ex-soldier and ex- 
| sailor. 
1. The war was not won by the uni- 
formed services alone. Capital and 
labor performed services universally 
recognized to be as patriotic and 
necessary to victory as the services 
of soldiers. Men were legally ex- 
empt from military duty on that as- 
sumption, and were assured that 
they rendered the greater service to 
their country by remaining apart 
from the armed forces as members 
of the great industrial army which 
supported the fighting forces. 
Equal service was not equally re- 
warded. There was a great discrep- 
ancy in pay between those in uni- 
form and the civilian war worker 
and war contractor—between the 
members of the fighting forces and 
those of the industrial forces. This 
disproportionate payment increased 
the cost of the war by several billion 
dollars. To pay this cost a national 
debt has been incurred. 
. The returned soldier is bearing his 
share of the burden of paying off 
this debt, which was contracted for 


fe 


e.9 


the prosecution of a war whid 
yielded enormous sums in increaseg 
wages and profits to those wh 
stayed at home, but imposed a dig. 
tinct economic handicap on the gol. 
dier. 

4. The soldier asks no reward for his 
services while in uniform. But re 
turning home, he asks that, in pr 
viding for himself and his family 
and in bearing his share of the ne 
tional debt, he be given economie 
equality with the man who stayed 
at home. The soldier has not had 
this equality because of the superior 
economic position attained during 
the war by those who did not go to 
war, and because they did not go, 
The soldier’s handicap is obvious, 

5. Therefore a debt is owing, and some 
adjustment of compensation ofr 
equalization of economic values is 
due the soldier to balance the scale 
in the daily economic struggle be 
tween him and his competitor who 
did not fight and by reason of that 
fact was able to improve his eco- 
nomic position at the expense of 
those who did fight. 


A Bad Mess: Vocational Training 


(Continucd from page 10 ) 


also should be admitted in excess of 
quota, according to Mr. Johnson’s ideas. 
Mr. Johnson is a Legionnaire. He 
stands with the organization for en- 


forcing an absolute prohibition of 
Oriental immigration. 
“After years of study, including 


inquiry in lands across the Atlantic 
and lands across the Pacific,” Mr. John- 
son told the writer, “the majority of the 
House Committee on Immigration are, 
I believe, of the opinion that mankind 
literally is at the cross roads. The dis- 
tress of the peoples of the world—white, 
black and yellow—is so keen and the 
increase in the birthrate in all countries 
except France and Mexico is so great 
that the probabilities are that our own 
children will resent the fact that we have 
not passed more stringent immigration 
restrictive acts. Our grand-children, in 
all probability, will be scratching hard 
for a foothold and food in the United 
States—this vast land of riches and re- 
sources. 

“T believe that most of our people, 
including the bulk of those of alien 
birth, have come to some firm conclu- 
sions with respect to immigration. They 
think, I believe, that immigrants shall 
never again come to the United States 
as mere commodities, that the name 
melting pot is a misnomer, that the 
economic asylum idea is played out for- 
ever and that in order to prevent the 
growth of hatred and intolerance it is 
desirable to exclude as many new ar- 
rivals as possible until we have thor- 
oughly cleaned house.” 

The American Legion has done its 
part well in awakening the American 
pecple to the need of an early solution 


of this problem. It intends to keep up 


the work. 


Anti-“Bonus” Propaganda Under Fire 


- you could see the postmen who 
patrol the marble corridors of the 
Senate and House office buildings you 
might think it was the week before 


Christmas instead of the week after 
New Year’s. The flood of propaganda 
against adjusted compensation con- 


tinues to beat all previously established 
records. The heaviest concentration 
is on the Senators, because the opposi- 
tion feels that if compensation is beaten 
this year it must be beaten in the 
Senate by lining up the thirty-two votes 
necessary to block an attempt to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. 

Senators and Representatives are 
each receiving from fifty to five hun- 
dred letters a day urging them to kill 
compensation. Nearly all of this mail 
comes from representatives of the big 
financial interests which are directing 
the active fight on the bill. The great 
associations of business and industrial 
corporations have passed out the word 
to their constituent members, which in 
turn have notified officers, employes 
and stockholders. In some large cities 
in the East and Middle West large 
display advertisements are appearing 
in the newspapers urging the public to 
write to Senators and Congressmen. 
For purposes of instruction sample 
letters are published. It may be signif- 
icant that such advertisements usually 
appear on the financial pages. The 
result of all this activity is an impres- 
sive demonstration of what organized 
propaganda can do. 





-JANUA 
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Senator Reed of Missouri believes the* 
situation should be investigated and has 
introduced a resolution in the Senate 
asking that a committee be named to 
ascertain whether war profiteers’ money 
is being used to defeat adjusted com- 
pensation. _The Senator would have the 
committee inquire: 

Whether any organized effort is being 
made to control public opinion and the 
action of Congress upon legislative matters 
through propaganda or by the use of 
money, by advertising or by the control of 
publicity, and especially to inquire what, 
if any, such methods are being employed 
to control the action of Congress on the 
revenue measures and whether the profi- 
teers of the war are now contributing to 
defeat the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
pill by money or influence. 


Some communications in favor of ad- 
justed compensation are coming in, but 


not many, comparatively speaking. One 
Congressman who is a staunch sup- 
porter of adjusted compensation asked 
the writer where all those people are 
who have rolled up the majorities in 
favor of this measure every time it has 
been voted on at a general election. He 
wanted to know, particularly, if they 
had all come down with writer’s cramp. 

“More than once a vociferous and 
organized minority has put it over on 
a silent majority,” he added. 


Untimely ? 


HE news that Second 

Osborne Wood managed to lay by 
$800,000 in a few months reached 
Washington just as recommendations 
are about to be made to Congress to 
increase the pay of junior officers of 
the Army. 

M. J. 


Uncle Sam’s Great Romance 


(Continued from page 6) 


are going to help us make the canal 
safe. They have invited our army and 
navy flyers to pay them a visit of 
ceremony. They will arrange landing 
fields for our youngsters. One of these 
days they hope that our commercial 
flying companies will put their capitals 
on the map, so that a young man who 
sells machinery and buys mahogany 
logs can put a spare shirt in a suit 
case and hop down overnight. 


The meanest intelligence will see 
that so cordial a welcome will go 
farther. Our flying scouts will not only 


be shown where landing fields can be 
laid out but also where enemy flyers— 
if there should ever again be such a 
thing in a world that is getting better 
and better every day—might like to 
land and hide. That knowledge would 
be a part of the canal’s defenses. And 
without the canal in case of war our 
fleet might be cut in half. Six hundred 
pounds of TNT in a lock would have 
the effect of a sea victory. It might 
mean our elimination from the sea, 
for half a fleet cannot fight half so 
well as a whole fleet. The World War 
showed that. Half a fleet, in fact, 
cannot fight a whole fleet at all. 

In an earlier paragraph I said that 
I am proud of ourselves because we 
built the canal and because of the 
way we built it. I'll go further. Any 
American who does not feel like fight- 
ing or cheering—or perhaps crying— 
when he sees the canal for the first 
time had best look up his pedigree. 
To get the full effect of it an American 
should drift along those southern coasts 
and smell the fever reeking out of the 
woodlands in long, smoky drifts and 
shake with malaria and sink in a mud 
batter or fry under a maddening sun. 
Of course, there are occasional com- 
pensations. 

I remember one little Caribbean 
island in the tiny harbor of which our 
flying squadron took the water. Half 
a dozen big seaplanes. The port officer 
came out to give them pratique in a 
log dugout paddled by a native in a 
shirt. Over his head he carried a yel- 
low umbrella as the insignia of office. 

e boys and girls swam out to visit 
the planes when the sun ceased its most 
desperate firing. Lithe, brown, laugh- 
Ing youngsters, as naked as knives, 
Benning at the Americans in the cock- 
pits. Older folk paddled out to sell 


bananas and chickens. For a dollar 
or thereabouts one could have freighted 
an argosy. But not many places along 
the Carib coast are so charming. Most 
are sordid and squalid. 

So that when the American reaches 


the canal zone he feels like giving 
thanks. Everything is so clean and 
bright. Men and women wear crisp 


white duck against the evergreen back- 
ground. The rolling hills seem shaved. 
In fact, they are shaved when neces- 
sary along the canal so that the striped- 
legged mosquito and the malaria bug 
will find no place from which to tee off. 
The concrete of the watch houses and 
the canal locks is white and sound. 
Then one glances toward an abandoned 
passage and is reminded of what once 
happened. A shapeless old French ma- 
chine is sinking slowly into the mud. 
On the hills are the French cemeteries, 
forgotten now and swept over by the 
jungle. There was a time when the 
French could not bring in their Chinese 
fast enough to replace those who died. 

Suppose we tackle a few hard facts. 
The latest figures show that the canal 
cost—and this does not include forti- 
fications, the military post, the sub- 
marine base or other soldierly extras— 
$378,531,402.27. I like those twenty- 
seven cents tagging at the end. They 
are symbolical, for they demonstrate 
the precision with which the whole job 
was done. Because the canal is only 
in part a military undertaking the cost 
was divided. Dealing only in round 
figures, the tabulation shows that less 
than one half of the cost, or $112,000,- 
000, is charged against the scheme of 
national defense. The proportion of 
the cost set against the commercial 
canal is $235,000,000. Auxiliary plants 
and equipment used in business opera- 
tions, which stand on their own bot- 
toms, cost approximately $27,000,000, 
and canal equipment added $4,000,000 
more. 

The actual excess of the canal tolls 
over the cost of operation in the nine 
years it has been open has been $13,- 
467,641. The profit made on repairs to 
ships, sale of ship stores, and other 
business operations in the same period 
has been $2,564,211. Therefore the 
net profit has been $16,031,852, or 
something less than three percent of 
the cost of the commercial canal. Fer- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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dinand de Lesseps’s rosy dreams of the 
immense revenue from tolls seem not to 
be supported. 

But the truth is that the canal has 
just got started as a business concern. 
Look at the record. The first ship 
passed through on the very day that 
war broke out—August 3, 1914. Then 
the German ships were at once shut 
off. They had been the most important 
cargo-carriers to South America. The 
walls of the various cuts were not yet 
fixed. Sometimes one would slide into 
the canal. Once the ditch was blocked 
for six months. The dredgers slept in 
their boots, so to speak, as firemen do 
in a bad block. Steam was kept up 
under the boilers all the time. Ten 
minutes after word of a slide the dredge 
boats were puffing down the canal 
toward the place of trouble. One of 
them, the Cascadas, moved 35,000 tons 
of rock in one twenty-four-hour day. I 
hate to brag, but no other dredge has 
ever moved so much since the world 
began. 

During this time cautious shippers 
feared the canal. German submarines 
and surface raiders skittered around in 
its neighborhood. Long after the war 
was over a submarine nest was found 
not far away, although its dangerous 
birds had never reached it. Shippers 
had reason to be wary. The war 
pinched the stream of commerce, and 
that stream has by no means regained 
its normal flow. The few cargoes of 
nitrates and copper during the fighting 
did not make up for what would have 
been the natural increase in the great 
republics to the south. But the canal 
is beginning to show what it will be. 

Last year the total transit revenue— 
the excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures—was $10,001,066. In two of the 
nine years of operation the canal has 
shown a deficit. In the preceding year 
the net transit revenue had been but 
$3,466,674. This does not mean that 
the canal is making money today. If 
proper provision were made for a sink- 
ing fund, for amortization, for repairs 
and additions, and for a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment it would still 
be immensely in the hole. But it is on 
the upgrade. As, business improves the 
world over so will that of the romantic 
canal. 

Less than 4,000,000 tons passed 
through the canal in 1914, but, in spite 
of the handicap of a tired world, 
chaotic commerce, crazed exchange and 
an upset Europe, 13,000,000 tons passed 
through in the fiscal year of 1923. 
Most of the tons were American, en- 
gaged in coast-to-coast trade, and next 
to them, and close up behind in the 
relation of 35 to 37, came the British. 
The Norwegians are third and the Jap- 
anese fourth. The vessels of twenty- 
eight other nations have used the canal. 
There is no further danger from slides, 
and the Latin-American trade is pick- 
ing up rapidly. Chilean nitrates and 
copper move slowly, but when the world 
gets back its senses they will be needed 
again. 

Colonel Jay J. Morrow, the present 
governor of the canal, in commenting 
on the extraordinary business done by 
the canal during the past year, sug- 
gests that the increase was not antici- 
pated and not normal. It was due 
primarily to the fact that the oil fields 
in Southern California are supplant- 
ing those of Mexico as the principal 
source of supply for the eastern sea- 
board. The United States sent 1095 


—= 


vessels through in 1922, and in 1923 in.) 
creased these figures to 1,994, a gain 
of 899, and moved 56.5 percent of the 
traffic through the canal. British ves 
sels, largely long hauls, moved 2592 
percent, and Japanese 4.8 percent, the 
Japanese being the only nation to show 
a decrease in traffic. 

The great increase in the United 
States intercoastal trade moved up the 
tonnage handled by our ships from 
2,562,527 tons to 8,068,553, but there 
was also a large gain shown in the 
trade to and from the east coast of 
the United States and the West coast 
of South America. In 1922 this trade 
amounted to 793,123 tons, and in 1923 
to 2,954,523 tons. The European na- 
tions gained in the trade to the west 
coast of South America from 946,931 
tons in 1922 to 1,749,986 in 1923. How- 
ever, our trade with the Far East fell 
off during the year by about 100,000 
tons. 


OLONEL MORROW believes it will 

take thirty years before the traffic 
grows to the capacity of the canal— 
that is, 50,000,000 ship tons a year, if 
three shifts of lock tenders were worked 
and the canal kept going by night as 
well as by day. At present only two 
shifts are being used and vessels are 
timed to go through in daylight. This 
is a matter of no difficulty, as the 
traverse takes only seven hours. He 
foresees, however, that the time is com- 
ing when the canal must be enlarged. 
There is but one way to do this, and 
that is by adding a third barrel to the 
locks now in operation. But that would 
demand more water. This can be ob- 
tained by throwing a dam across the 
headwaters of the Chagres River at 
Alhajuela. Then the triple-barreled 
locks could be kept in continuous opera- 
tion, at least during the wet season. 
Instead of ten ships a day, or there- 
abouts, seventy or eighty could be sent 
through, for water would not then be 
wasted on a single ship, as is sometimes 
done today. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land 
ten miles wide, following the course 
of the canal as its axis. Under the 
treaty with Panama the United States 
has full rights of sovereignty in 
this zone. Now and then some hectic 
Panaman patriot asserts his country’s 
authority, but it does not mean any- 
thing. It was obvious from the begin- 
ning that we could not tolerate any 
possible interference by an ill-disposed 
Panaman administration. The canal 
crosses the isthmus at almost its nar- 
rowest point. Once a channel here con- 
nected the two oceans. 

The distance between shores is thirty- 
four miles and at this point the extreme 
height of the continental divide, which 
runs from Alaska to Magellan, is 312 
feet. The canal goes up the valley of 
the Chagres on the Atlantic side and 
reaches the Pacific through the valley 
of the Rio Grande. By following the 
iine of minimum excavation the actual 
leneth of the canal was increased to 
forty-two miles and it is, in fact, fifty 
miles from deep water to deep water. 
By building Gatun Dam across the 
Chagres the engineers formed Gatun 
Lake, which is the largest artificial 
body of water in the world. Entrance 
to it is secured through the three steps 
of Gatun Lock. The ship channel 
through the lake is twenty-four miles 
long, and at the Pacific side the ships 
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are dropped down through the Pedro 
| Miguel Lock into Miraflores Lake, and 
| again through Miraflores Lock to the 
ocean level. 

| These locks are 1,000 feet long and 
1/110 feet wide and are believed to be 
large enough to chamber any ship that 
may be built in the future. The shal- 
lowest portion of the channel is forty- 
|two feet deep and the narrowest por- 
tion is three hundred feet wide, in 
Gaillard Cut. The canal is paralleled 
by the Panama Railroad, built in 1855, 
and now entirely owned by the Gov- 
ernment. It is maintained not only for 
use in trans-Isthmian transportation 
ibut for the protection of the canal. 
The railroad company likewise owns 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 
If the government men and women and 
freight were charged full commercial 
rates the steamship company would 
pay a profit instead of showing a slight 
loss, as at present. The steamships 
will be continued in operation by the 
Government as a_ protection 
exploitation by privately-owned steam- 
ship companies. This has been found 
advisable. 

Now and then some ardent bureau- 
;cratic reformer at Washington throws 
rocks at the government of the Panama 
Canal, but they never seem to land. 





The fact is that the Panama system | 
shines by comparison with what the | 


Government has done elsewhere. In 
Alaska, for example, the administra- 
tion is divided. between thirty-eight dif- 
ferent governmental bureaus, 
inevitable crossing of wires and laxity 
jand discontent. In the Canal Zone 
ithere is but one man. The governor is 
the autocrat. What he says goes. He 
|is judge, jury and executioner, if need 
‘be. Not long ago the Prohibition En- 
forcement Bureau at Washington tried 
to impose an officer on him, and he 
protested. “I do not want him,” said 
he. “I do the enforcing down here.’ 

And he does. It is not possible to 
| buy an ounce of intoxicant in the Canal 
|Zone unless you get it through a gov- 
lernment physician for a bona fide ill- 
ness. There are no flies in the zone, 
jeither. A housewife who permitted her 
| garbage disposal utensils to become 
| filthy would find herself the subject 
of a scandal. If she did not clean up 
|she would be deported. Rats and mice 
|are unknown, almost, although the zone 
runs through a jungle filled with life. 
Although the climate is truly tropical, 
hot and dry in the dry season and hot 
and wet in the wet one, the death rate 
is low It shows what can be done in 
the tropics. 


T isn’t so good in the city of Panama 

and the city of Colon, in the Pana- 
man part of Panama. The streets are 
cleaned, it is true, but that is because 
there is an arrangement between the 
Americans and the Panamanians. The 
Americans clean and supervise and the 
Panamanians pay. But there is too 
much fish and fruit in the air—too 
much rum in the cafés and too many 
cafés; too many 


The army and navy medicoes get a lot | 


of experience out of what happens ‘o | 
the boys in Panama. After one trip, | 
though, a soldier or sailor is cautious. 
That first time he loads up with near- 
Panama hats at twice the right price 
and tiger-cats and 
jungle and vegetable ivory junk made 
jin Japan. Next.time he does not. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
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Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 

in milder form for babies and small 

children.Ask forChildren’sMusterole, 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
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ning. Capital is not necessary. 
We help you start. Ter- 
ritory going fast. Write to 
THE STEMCO ENGI- 
NEERING CO., 























_ eee 116 Webb St., Dayton, oO. 
Solve This Puzzle 

Ford i2]21| 3]11]25 

Gi 20/15/23] 9114 


ven: Win 5000 Votes 
ords do these numbers 
—— The a mpeere ae me uares 


| epresent letters of the al ~ 

| ipa. 2is Band so on Peete 
li three words. What are the words? 
any Prizes and Cash Rewards. 
Get your share of these EASY-TO-WIN 
| prizes. Besides the Ford Touring Car 1 
foing to give Pho — ey cles 
id Watches, Gs) Ford Sc 
000 Ford votes and full 

49 


| rts aler = reapers eps, sotto ia recely 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TE. P EWR AT eR 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 202788, znconditionally 


days you are not satisfied with this late model U NDE RWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process 
GREAT PRICE SAVING Pits:i,'9 700 from sme 

lar est tyne writer fac 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS ‘ese! t=: 


notice it thile you enjoy the use of this wonde: rful -n « h, 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS frrlsisins, Shipman 


stem of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about th: the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining 












Act Today! 5 
Mail Year 
Coupon Guarantee 





Shipman Wa 
. Company 
Shipman Building 

Montrose & Ravenswood 








@ copy 
free book or facta, 
explaining bargain offer. 





Aves., Chicago 
Ee cece 
PM, ccveceeces P 
City ShDeRReSeeseCeSsceceeees | see 


Prepaid 


SEND NO We make this special offer to 
MONEY _ Prove the wonderful value, 
style and fit of Progress tail- 
oring. We will tailor to your special order 
one of these fine suits, send it to you 
postage prepaid and guarantee abso- 
tute satisfaction for only $14.95. We 
have other equally striking bargains in 
the finest made-to-order suits at 
from $14.95 up to $39.50. 
AGEN ENTS WANTED_§*"3%2 
. extra taking orders from your 
im friends end 1 pet chp ~ for. our high sigee tailor- 
ing. NO EX ERIENCE NECESSA 
Big Sample Outfit “FREE 
Drop us a line today and we will send you absolutely free, our bi¢ 
assortment of = samples, style and apecial wholesale 


ices, on our made-to-measure suits. 
Tue PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. a-102, CHICAGO 


















Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. | 
Exclusive patterns. Ex 
No experience or 
" Large steady incom 
assured. Entirely new proposition 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISCN SHIRT CO., 603 Bway, N.Y. City 


Exide 


Easy to sell. 
ceptional values. 
capital required, 








BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in 17 cities 


Eg¢ lacubitor $ 


RIOR ice bat 


Freight Paid east of Rockies. Hot 
water copper tanks, 
double walls, dead air space, 
double glass ‘doors, all set up 
complete, ready to use. With 
Brooder, $17.75—180-Egg Incubator $15.75, 
with Brooder, $22.08. Send for = 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 142, Gath Wis. 


Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In ‘17, 














"18 or "19 your organization w: as photo- 
graphed. It’s the only photograph of the “bunch” 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken | 

ain. Get a copy now, while you can, for your | 
children and their children’s children. _~ your out- 
Ut was photographed we can supply i Give full | 
Dame—camp and date. Price $300. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. | 


everything is running as 
cream. There is a naval 
station there and a submarine base and 
a flying base and a military post. But 
the canal is not defensible teday, an 
no one who knows pretends that it is. 
Reliance is being had upon the state 
of the world and our newly made friend- 
ships, and the fact that no nation really 
hankers to take on Uncle Sam, because 
while he hard to start he is like- 
wise hard to finish. One of these days, 
though, it is likely that the fringy little 
islands that veil the mouths of the canal 
will be bought from Panama and long 
guns mounted on them. And the sub- 
marine base will be crammed with sub- 
marines and all that goes with them. 


Just now 
smooth as 


1S 


But the main reliance, so far as can 
be seen now, will be on the air force 
for defense, just as the chief danger 


will be from the air. And here is more 
romance, 

The safety of the canal in the next 
war, when and if we have another war, 
may depend on how cheaply we can buy 
a seat in an airplane between New 
York and Chicago. If it costs eighty 
dollars the canal may be in a bad way. 
But if we can flit between the two big 
towns for fifteen dollars, with maybe 

stopover allowed at Terre Haute, 
then the canal safe. That sounds 
like foolishness. But listen to the tale. 

The day will come when air opera- 
tions will be carried on with a dirigible 
a mother ship, just as submarines 
torpedo destroyers have mother 
ships now. Already the men of the air 
forces know how to gas a flyer from 
the deck of a dirigible. They know how 
to park small planes on the broad back 
of the great balloon, and how to pick 
them up in the air. One day a dirigible 
will set off for war with a score of lit- 


is 


as 


and 


tle stinging lizards ranked along her 
spinal column. In the air the only 
defense is a better offense. To make 
the canal safe against attack from the 
}air we must have an air force that is 
strong in trained men, if in nothing 
else. 

Well, the army and navy flyers se: 
their one hone of such a reservoir of 
personnel in the commercial flying 


companies. The army people are not 
trying to build many machines now. 
Fashion in the air changes too rapidly. 
A plane that is its master’s pet today 
may be ready for the junk pile tomor- 
row. World records go to pieces like 
lump sugar in whisky and water. So 
the army and navy are only trying to 
keep abreast of progress. They are 
buying, inventing, adapting, risking, 
but with only a few planes. What they 
have are the best in the world, so far 
as they know. 

“No one knows,” they told me, “what 
Germany may be doing. Nor do we 
know if Germany and Russia are get- 
ting together in the air.” 

But if a war were to break out and 
we were to have the plans for the best 


planes in the world, our air forces 
would be helpless without a_ trained 
personnel. That is why the army and 


navy people are hoping to see com- 
mercial flying become as commonplace 
and ordinary as Ford trucks. They 
want to see flying routes mapped to 
Central America, so that our pilots 
will learn their way about. 

Which why I hope one of these 


is 


days to fly from New York to Chicago | 


for fifteen dollars. And that will be 


another little dab of romance on the} 


gilded story of the Panama Canal. 
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A : 
Fever isa 
dangerous 
symptom 
Keepa 


Tycos 
Jever 


Jhermometer 
inthe Home 


‘your Dealer cannot supply You, Write 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N-Y. USA. 
Canadian Plant 
s Building, Tor onto, Canada 
There's a Tycos or Taylor Instrument lor Byvery Purpose A-]32 











Slarpens dullest kni ives scissors. 









sickles, e Fine for 

removing ation fromelec- 

tric A Den stra- 

Hustlers + hee — 
Make $25 a rice to 
agents 32 a Dosw 


day selling the 

PREMIER KNIFE 

& SCISSORS SHARPENER 
200°; Proit 

Every home ailor shop, 

restaurant me at-shop buys 

on minute's demonstration 


Premier Mtg. Co., 3689 Willis Ave., East, Detroit, 





of 
order, 
Mich 


* 

OU can makea substantial qmeunt weekly 

in your spare time writing show cards. No 

canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 

new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write § 

today for full particulars and free booklet 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne ae Toronto, Can. 








BECOME AN EXPERT 


AccOuNTaNT 


Beorative yey command big by _Themsenée. of firms 
> 00 Ce oe Pub! 
py —, $3, go 0 $10,000 a ear Woe rain y« 4 Ss F aut 
spare time for examin Lo: or exec utive accounting posi- 
tions hs of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin. The course 
is under the personal supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
Soper Comptroter and Instructor, University of Itinoies 
also former Director of the Illinois Socie ty of C A.’s, and of 
National Association of Cost Accountants. He is assiste od by a large 
staff of C ‘as, including members of the American Institute s 
Accountants. Low tuition fe pe—easy terms. Write now forinformatic 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1361- HBChicage 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 








Big Money, Making Doughnuts 


This machine makes 800 dozen doughnuts per 
* Gay. Profit $176—250%. No experience needed 
Sweet, savory, golden doughnuts 
made from prepared flour. Ma- 
chine in display window attracts 
crowds. Enticing odor whets appe- 
tite. Money comes fast. Pay for 
machine first week. Sell wholesale 
to Grocers, Restaurants. Details 
Butler & > Evaten, 5650 


















82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Write today. Dept. 8601. 
le ~CLAY GLOVER, V. 








129 West lew York 











